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CHAPTER III—THE TREASURE OF THE CASARS. 


At length he roused himself from his ab- 


Dr. O’Rovrke swallowed a glass of wine, Basil Blake, for his part, had been a lis- 
straction, and, drawing a long breath, looked: 


and then proceeded to light a cigar with the | tener of the most attentive kind, and O’Rourke 
air of one who felt that he had done enough, | could not have wished for any more absorbed, | fixedly at O'Rourke. 
and was desirous of resting from his labors, | or earnest, or thoughtful hearer. Now that “Well, old chap,” said he, “all that I: 











** But as O'Rourke heard it there came over his face a sudden change.""—Page 33. 


and of leaving to his companion the task of | the story was ended, he remained in the | can say is that, for a story, this is the most 
making further remarks. So he lighted his | same position, and, like our first parents with | extraordinary that I have ever actually lis- 
cigar, leaned back in his chair, and turned | the affable archangel, “ still stood attentive, | tened to, and, in order to find a parallel, I 
his eyes toward the ceiling. still stood fixed to hear.” have to refer to the story-books of my boy- 
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hood—the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ ‘ Tales from the 
German,’ and ‘ Fairy Lore.’ I see you are ex- 
pecting me to give an opinion about this, but 
it is difficult to do so; for, in the first place, 
I don’t know whether I’m to regard it as 
mere fiction or actual fact.” 

O’Rourke laid down his cigar upon the 
table. 

“That’s the very remark I expected you 
to make, so it is,” said he, “and so, sure 
enough, there rises before us at the outsit the 
great question of the authenticity of the manu- 
script and the credibility of the narrative. 
You see, thin, that this question is twofold, 
and should be considered as such,” 

Blake nodded. 

“Now, first,” said O’Rourke, “as to the 
authenticity of the manuscript—there can be 
no doubt about that whativer. Me own 
cousin, poor Malachi, a dying man, gave it to 
me with his dying hand§. He was a monk in 
the monastery of San Antonio, and in the li- 
brary of that same he found the manuscript, 
written, as the date inforrums us, cinturies 
ago. So, you see, the ginealogy is straight 
and certain. Howandiver, this is only ixter- 
nal ividince. What about the internal ivi- 
dince? The handwriting of itself is suffi- 
cient proof that it was written whin it says, 
together with the faded ink, the peculiar vel- 
lum, and the giniral aspict. Internal ividince 
of a still stronger kind may be found in the 
sintimints, the exprissions, and the jaynius 
of the writer ; but these all inter into the dis- 
cussion under the second head—namely, the 
honesty, the cridibility, the veracity, of the 
author. 

“Now, with rifirince to this, I will make 
a few observations : 

“ First, the writer could have had no mo- 
tive whativir in writing down any thing but 
what he believed to be true. Remimber, he 
speaks as an eye-witness—nay, more, an 
actor in the ivints which he narrates. To a 
man in his position and calling, a work of 
fiction would have been impossible. He was 
not a sinsation novelist. He was a man of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cinturies—a 
monk, a recluse, a man near his ind. He had 
no aujience; no reading public; he wrote his 
worruk, and consigned it to the oblivion of 
the library. Under such circumstances, no 
man could write any thing but what he be- 
lieved true. 

“ But, secondly, there are other things 
which tind to sustain his intire cridibility. 
These are the circumstances mintioned in the 
book, the feelings, the words, and the deeds 
of the actors. First among these things de- 
scribed is the place itself, now famous as the 
Roman Catacombs. The mintion of this 
place is enough for me. In the time when 
Aloysius lived, the Catacombs were unknown. 
They had been forgotten for ages. Their very 
ixistince was not suspicted. The labors 
and explorations of Bosio, Arringhi, and oth- 
ers, had not yet taken place. Aloysius thus 
stands alone among his contimporaries in this 
knowledge of the ixistince and the appear- 
ance of the Catacombs. He saw them as 
they appeared to Bosio, with the slabs un- 
touched, the pictures fresh-colored, the ipi- 
taphs undeciphered, and, I may add, the 
graves unrifled. 





“Now, you must not only appreciate the 
full force of this most significant fact, but 
you must also bear in mind that all the de- 
scriptions of Aloysius are as vivid and as ac- 
curate as possible. I have been in those 
Catacombs which are now open to visitors, 
and can answer for the truth of the manu- 
script. There are the passages, the tiers of 
graves, the chambers, the walls covered with 
stucco, with pictures of Scripture scenes, the 
schupindous multichude of Christian dead. 
The arrangement of the ixcavations in differ- 
ent stories, shuperior, and mejium, and in- 
ferior ; the openings in the paths, the peep 
down into the abyss of darkness beneath— 
all these are wonderfully accurate, and are the 
description of an eye-witniss. 

“ Again, there are those vivid descriptions 
of human life and imotion; of exultation, 
curiosity, triumph, sudden fright, deep hor- 
ror, succeeded by grief and despair. Recall 
the horror of Onofrio, the anguish of the ab- 
bot. I wish ye could only read that crabbed 
manuscript for yerself, so as to see with what 
vivid simplicity these terrible things are told. 

“There’s not the least doubt in life, thin, 
that at the beginning of the seventeenth cin- 
tury, or the ind of the sixteenth, the man that 
wrote this was down in the Catacombs, and 
that his companion perished there, as he nar- 
rates. There’s not the least doubt in life that 
those multichudinous minute details are all 
corrict, and actually happened as set forth. 

“ Still one fact remains, and this is, after 
all, the prayiminint fact for us now. It is 
the assertion of the discovery of a Great 
Trisure. With regyard to this, we ask our- 
selves two questions: 

“ First—Is it possible ? 

“ Secondly—lIs it probable ? 

“Now, the question of its possibility is 
easily disposed of. Of course, it’s possible, 
and more unlikely things than that have 
taken place. So the other question remains 
—is it probable ? 

“ Now let us turran our attintion to this 
for a few momints : 

“ When you think of it, you must see that 
nothing is more probable than that, in the 
course of ages, in the history of a great city 
like ancient Rome, trisure has been concealed 
to a vast ixtint. Think of the numerous 
sieges and sacks that have taken place since 
the days of Alaric the Goth. The sacks of 
Rome began with Alaric. The spell of Ro- 
man security was broken whin the Goths min- 
aced the Ayterrunal City. In the short space 
that was left between his arrival and the cap- 
ture of the city an imminse amount must 
have been hastily concealed. At that time 
the ixistince of the Catacombs was known. 
It had, at what might be terrumed a com- 
paratively recent period, been a hiding-place 
for persecuted Christians. It was thin a sa- 
cred place, as St. Jerome says, and was be- 
lieved to be hallowed by the bones of the 
martyrs. ‘Deed, St. Jerome himself wint 
down to inspict their graves, and tells his 
emotions. 

“There is no doubt, thin, I may rezhume, 
that an incalculable amount of trisure must 
have been hid away in Rome juring cinturies 
of warfare and chumult ; and it is equally ivi- 
dint that at certain times the Catacombs must 





have been foremost in the thoughts of those 
who wished to hide money—as_prayiminiut- 
ly, if not exclusively, the best place for such 
concealment. The quistion, therefore, that 
now comes forth is, which, out of all the cin- 
turies in the life of the Ayterrunal City, is the 
most likely one in which a great trisure might 
be hid in the Catacombs ? 

“Tn order to answer this, let us cast our 
eyes over the sackings of Rome. The great 
sack by the Constable Bourbon was ividintly 
not the time that'll shoot our purposes, for 
the reason that the ixistince of the Catacombs 
was not even suspicted. The same thing may 
be said of the various sieges or sackings that 
occurred juring the middle ages—undher the 
Hohenstaufen imperors, whither Rome was 
minaced by a Ghibelline arrumy, or captured 
and plundered by the Norramans. So, ye see, 
we've got to go back still further till we come 
to the days of Belisarius; and the warrafare 
of that iminint gineral against the Goths. One 
answer meets us here, and that is, that in his 
days there was scarcely enough trisure in 
Rome to be worth concealmint. We know 
that fact by the state of Rome at the accission 
of Grigory the Great, at the ind of that same 
cintury. Whin that pope ascinded the chair 
of Saint Peter—glory to his name !—he found 
Rome a city of paupers. If it hadn’t been for 
him, Rome would not have been in ixistince 
now. He was a second Romulus—he saved 
Rome — he created it anew. But, by this 
simple fact, we see that in bis days there was 
no trisure to conceal. 

“ It is ividint, therefore, that we are pushed 
further back. 

“Now, the conditions that we have seen 
both ixist side by side in the greatest degree 
at the time of the first sack of Rome by Ala- 
ric. What do we find then? Wilth incalcu- 
lable; the accumulated trisures of the ages ; 
the stored-up plunder of cinturies—all piled 
up in Rome! Not yet had any hand of vio- 
lince been laid upon the imparial possissions. 
True it is that the Imperor Constantine had 
taken away some trisures of art—some rilics, 
perhaps, and coined money, togither with 
what things he could conveniently appropri- 
ate; but such saquistrations as these were 
but a flea-bite, and made no perceptible dimi- 
nution in the hoarded wilth of the cinturies 
of domination and shuprimacy. It excited no 
alarrum. Rome stood untroubled. Time 
rowled on. The gowld, and the gims, and 
the jools, and the trisures of the ancient pa- 
gan timples were perhaps transferred to Chris- 
tian idifices ; but they still remained in Rome. 
No one thought as yit of concealmint—at 
least, not on any grand scale. In those days 
the House of Nero was yit the Golden—the 
Palatine stood up one of the wondhers of the 
wurruld, 

“ Now at this time—imagine the approach 
of Alaric—what would be the fust act of the 
Romans ? those let us say who were gyarding 
the mighty trisures of the imparial palace ? 
Most ividintly their fust impulse would be to 
hurry away every movable thing of value into 
a place of concealmint. And into what place 
of concealmint? In that age there would be 
nicissarily but one place thought of—the Cat- 
acombs. There their Christian fathers had 
hid from a mightier than Alaric, in the days 
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whin a Roman imperor was at the shuprame 
zaynith of his power; there, in that same 
place, it would be easy to hide min or trisure 
from the grasp of a barbaric raid. 

“ Now I contind,” continued O’Rourke in 
a calmer tone—“I contind that all this is imi- 
nintly probable, and, more than this, I con- 
tind that it is also probable that it may be 
there yit; but we'll see about that prisintly. 
I may mintion one other theory that has sug- 
gisted itsilf to my mind, and that is, that the 
pagan priests may have concealed their timple 
trisures from the Christians some time between 
the reigns of Constantine and Theodosius. 
This I thought of for the reason that Aloysius 
says so much about tripods, statuettes, cen- 
sers, braziers, and so forth. But the answer 
to this, and the objiction, is this, that pagan 
priests, even allowing that they might have 
concealed their timple trisures out of dread 
of aggrissive Christians, would niver have 
vintured into a place like the Catacombs—a 
place in its origin, its use, its associations, 
prayimiuintly Christian. To do so would 
have been to vinture into inivitible discovery 
and capture. At the same time,” continued 
0’Rourke, elevating his eyebrows and giving 
a thoughtful glance at his cigar, now utterly 
extinguished—“ at the same time this opins 
before us an intiresting field of inquiry, and 
much may be said on both’sides. 

“As for Aloysius,” continued O’Rourke, 
“it is ividint from the tone of his writing that 
he considered the trisure as altogither pagan, 
and therefore Satanic. Onofrio seems to have 
ricognized their pagan characters at a glance. 
He flung down with horror the statuette, and 
looked with equal horror on the jools that 
Aloysius had taken. Both of those min were 
shuperstitious ; it was of course the charac- 
teristic of their age. Even afther the lapse 
of twinty years Aloysius still thinks the noises 
which he heard Satanic; and it niver seems 
to have intered the dear man’s head that the 
rattle among the gowld and silver vessels may 
have been the result of the action of the or- 
dinary laws of gravitation ; while those ter- 
rible sounds—‘as of rushing footstips ’"—of 
which he speaks, he seems incapable, from 
his nature and from his age, of attributing to 
such humble and commonplace agencies as— 
rats, or bats, or both. Rats—or bats—those 
were the imps, the demons of the poor monk’s 
fancy—that drove poor Onofrio to a hijeous 
death in the interminable passages, the end- 
less labyrinths, and the impinitrible gloom of 
the Catacombs. 

“One more thing I may say which has 
just occurred tome. Ye don’t know Rome, 
and so ye can’t understand the position of the 
monastery of San Antonio. Well, ye can un- 
derstand me whin I say that it is situated on 
a street that begins not far from the Corso, 
and that the Palatine Hill is not an ixtrava- 
gant distance off. Now, it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that the subterranean 
passage led in that direction; and I’ve made 
maps according to my own fancy, which shows 
how those two explorers may have wandered 
along till they were standing beneath the 
Palatine. Now, on that Palatine stood the 
Golden House of Nero—the imparial palace— 
now a heap of ruins. But that palace was 
distinguished for the vast depth of its founda- | 





tions, and the imminse ixtint of vauits be- 
neath. There are some archayologists who 
have suggisted that there were actual open- 
ings or communications with the Catacombs 
themselves— 

“Tf so, how easy it was for the gyarjians 
of the imparial trisures to carry them all 
down below! It was merely going down- 
stairs. This chamber, thin, may have been 
immejiately beneath the imparial vaults—the 
cellars or dungeons of the palace—and thus 
the chamber upon which Aloysius and Onofrio 
stumbled would be the very chamber where 
once was concealed the trisure of the Cesars. 
Moreover, if it once was concealed there, it 
is easy to account for the fact of its remain- 
ing there. The terror of Gothic arrums; the 
names of Alaric, Attila, Genseric; the chu- 
mulchuous assimblages outside and inside the 
city; the puppit impirors put up and over- 
throun by barbarian soldiers—all these things 
would have injuiced the gyarjians of the im- 
parial trisure to suffer it to be there unre- 
moved. And thin ginerations would pass; 
and the gyarjians would die out; and the 
secret, transmitted from father to son, would 
at last be lost. The gyarjians, or their de- 
scindints, would be driven away from the pal- 
ace; their places would be occupied by Gothic 
servitors; the palace itself would go to de- 
cay, the vaults fall in; the subterranean pas- 
sages would sink in ruin; and so, at last, 
even if the secret was known, the path that 
led to the trisure-chamber would be no longer 
discoverable.” 

Dr. O’Rourke had spoken rapidly and 
vehemently, and in the tone, not merely of 
one who believed all that he was saying, but 
of one who was a positive enthusiast in that 
belief. This enthusiasm, more than even the 
arguments themselves, produced a strong ef- 
fect upon Blake, in spite of the utter incre- 
dulity which he had felt at first; and he now 
found himself at length swept onward, by 
O’Rourke’s vehemence and enthusiasm, to 
the conclusion that, after all, the probabilities 
in favor of the truth of this wild idea were of 
a highly-respectable character.” 

“ You have said nothing about your cousin 
—Malachi.” 

“No,” said O'Rourke. “I am not quite 
through yet; I am coming to him. I confess 
that, without poor Malachi’s own story, I 
would not have the least idea in life that 
there was any prospect of doing any thing 
now—in short, I would have regyarded the 
story of Aloysius as a species of modified 
fiction. But me cousin Malachi had his own 
story to tell, which, though not conclusive, is 
still important enough to make the story of 
Aloysius seem like a living fact. 

“Tt seems, thin, that poor Malachi, as I 
said, stumbled upon this manuscript, and read 
it through. It projuiced such an iffict upon 
him that he could not have any rist until he 
had tested the truth of it to some ixtint, 
howiver slight. So, what did he do but he 
determined to make a slight exploration on 
his own hook! He was afraid, though, to 
take any companion, for fear that he would 
meet with the fate of poor Onofrio. 

“ Well, first of all, he went down into the 
very same vaults where Aloysius and his 
frind had gone; and there, sure enough, he 





found the very opening mintioned in the 
manuscript, which opening was thin just as 
it had been walled up after the search for 
Onofrio had inded. So poor Malachi took a 
crowbar, and did as Aloysius had done be- 
fore him. He knocked down the wall with- 
out difficulty, and there, sure enough, he saw 
the passage-way and the tiers of tombs. 

“He didn’t go far that day, but waited 
for a time. The next time he brought down 
a ball of twine and some lanterns ; and, ar- 
rumed with these, he wint in, and wint along, 
onrowling the twine for a clew. 

“Well, all was as the manuscript said. 
He came to the first crossing, and wint on 
beyond this. 

“He says he niver felt comfortable there. 
He always felt as if the ghost of poor Onofrio 
was watching him; but poor Malachi was a 
very risolute boy, and he kipt at it, He went 
in several times, and at last vintured as far 
as the painted chamber. 

“ Beyond this he saw the opening in the 
flure. He looked down, and saw all the dark- 
ness beneath. He never wint any farther. 

“There were two reasons for this: First, 
he hadn’t the nerve to do it; he felt uncom- 
fortable enough where he was, but down be- 
low he didn’t dare to go, and scarcely dared 
to look ; for there, he fully believed, the ghost 
of Onofrio was wandering, confined to that 
lower story, and haunting it. You and I may 
smile at poor Malachi’s shuperstition, but a 
monk leads a ghostly sort of life, and it was 
no joke to go alone as he wint, right afther 
reading such a manuscript as that of Aloy- 
sius. 

“The other reason why he didn’t go any 
farther was, that he had no motive. He was 
utterly and sublimely destichute of any de- 
sire for money. All his wants were supplied ; 
he was contint. Why should he bother his 
head ? 

“ Still he thought it his juty, for the sake 
of the monastery, and out of loyal regyard to 
San Antonio, to tell the abbot. This he did 
in the most effective way by reading the manu- 
script to him. The abbot listened with deep 
and painful feelings. He was not a strong- 
minded man, nor was he avaricious. More- 
over, he was shuperstitious, He would not 
have gone below in search of that trisure, as 
his predecessor had done, for all the worruld. 
In fact, he charged me cousin Malachi to wall 
the passage-way up as he had found it, and 
niver to mintion the subjict to any of the 
other monks. This me cousin Malachi did, 
He walled it up again as he had found it; 
and, as he didn’t wish the monks to get into 
any trouble through him, he kept his secret 
till his death, and thin confided it to me.” 


—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 
A STROKE FOR FORTUNE. 


Some further conversation followed upon 
the story of Aloysius, and Blake asked sun- 
dry questions of a character which showed 
that he had not lost a single word. Blake 
conceded the possibility, nay, even the prob- 
ability, of a treasure having once been con- 
cealed in the catacombs; but was inclined to 
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‘think that, in the course of ages, it must have 
ibeen discovered. O’Rourke, on the other 
hand, reminded him of the nature of the 
‘Catacombs, the utter ignorance about them 
which existed through many centuries; their 
comparatively recent rediscovery, and the 
small extent that had been explored in com- 
parison with what yet remained to be inves- 
tigated. He insisted that there were portions 
or districts of these vast subterranean realms 
which must have been for ages untrodden by 
the foot of man; and that any thing once 
placed there, no matter how long ago, had 
most probably been unseen and untouched 
ever since. He laid great stress upon the fact 
mentioned by Aloysius—that all the slabs 
were on their tombs; that no grave was 
open—a circumstance which, in O’Rourke’s 
view, proved beyond a doubt that they had 
never been profaned by the presence of rob- 
‘bers or plunderers, No graves are sacred 
from the thief, and the undisturbed condition 
of these graves proved that their existence 
had been unknown. 

“And no wonder,” said he. “Have you 
any idea of the ixtint of the Roman Cata- 
combs? Did ye iver pay any attintion to the 
subjict, or begin to farrum any conciption 
about thim? The Catacombs have an ixtint 
that I can scarce give any idea of. They ixist 
beneath all that surface which once forrumed 
the site of ancient Rome; and not only so, 
but all that surface which was covered by the 
suburbs. These suburbs, as we know, were 
vast, and perhaps contained a population as 
great as the city itself; for, as was said, one 
could not tell where the city inded, and the 
country began. More than this, the Cata- 
combs have been found near Ostia, and pas- 
sages have been discovered which seem to go 
under the Tiber, anticeepating the Thames 
Tunnel by eighteen cinturies. The vulgar idea 
of the Catacombs is, that they were made for 
the purpose of obtaining Roman cimint for 
building-purposes. This is now exploded. 
The catacombs are excavated in a rock that 
cannot be used for cimint of any kind. The 
latest researches have shown that they were 
undoubtedly made for burial-purposes; and 
the only question is whether they were ori- 
ginally Christian or not. That they were 
eventually Christian is ividint. For meself, I 
have no doubt as to their Christian origin. 

“ Another misconciption about thim is as 
to their farrum. There has been a privilent 
opinion that they ixtinded uninterruptidly in 
innumerable passages. It is now known, 
however, that they only exist where there is 
that peeuliar soft sandstone in which they are 
ixcavated. As this only ixists in certain 
places, so the Catacombs forrum distinct 
quarters, or districts. These are all ixcavated 
in stories, one above the other—sometimes as 
many as four or five are found—but many are 
disconnected altogither with any other dis- 
trict. The whole of the ground under Rome 
is not all honeycombed, therefore, but only 
eertain portions over an imminse ixtint of 
country. Now, the place which we are con- 
sidering seems to me to be one of these iso- 
lated districts, the very ixistence of which is 
unsuspicted. No ixplorers have troubled it 
thus far. Me cousin Malachi found the tombs 
undisturbed. We may call thim the Palatine 





Catacombs—since they certainly seem to run 
under the Palatine—and, if this is so, I can 
only say that the Palatine Catacombs are wor- 
thy of being ixplored—and soon, too—before 
any of these blackgyard archayologists git 
wind of their ixistince.” 

“But allowing that the treasure was once 
put there,” said Blake, “and even allowing 
that it may be there yet, do you think that 
there is any possibility of any one getting at 
it?” . 

“Do I think that? And, if I didn’t think 
that, what d’ye suppose I'd be talking meself 
hoarse for? It’s not for idle intertainment 
I’m talking now. It’s business I mean. Don’t 
ye see that? Am I not earnest enough to 
show ye how risolute I am? But as to git- 
ting at it, I can answer that. I believe it to 
be possible, but I haven’t yet actually tested 
it. Still, I haven’t the smallest doubt in life. 
Listen, now: 

“The monastery of San Antonio is in the 
Via San Antonio, that begins near the Corso, 
and runs toward the Palatine and the Forum. 
It is thickly built up with houses. These 
houses are, without exciption, all very old, 
and strongly built; they look like houses that 
have deep vaults beneath. The people living 
along here belong to the poorer classes. Now 
what is there to privint any one from rinting 
one of these houses, or the lower part of one ? 
If I were to rint one, I'll tell ye what I'd do. 
I'd begin an ixcavation on a small scale, so 
as to try to feel my way toward the passages 
of the Palatine Catacombs. I feel confidint 
that a moderate ixcavation would lead me 
into some passage. In the Catacombs, or in 
any of their districts or divisions, the passages 
are numerous, and lie close togither. I be- 
lieve, thin, that any one, by digging from the 
cellar of one of these houses, would reach be- 
fore long the very passage of Aloysius itsilf. 
That passage runs in a diriction which ought 
to make it nearly parallel with the Via di San 
Antonio; and the only trouble would be to 
know how to dig, and in what diriction. This 
is the only trouble, and it is one that would, 
of course, be rimidied by time and persever- 
ance, 

“Tt’s true the vaults of San Antonio must 
be deeper by at least one story than the cel- 
lars of the adjoining houses ; but, in that case, 
the explorer would have to arrange his course 
with rifirince to that, and aim at a lower livil. 
One advantage I have is, that I have so accu- 
rate, a discription from me cousin Malachi of 
the starting-point of the passage of Aloysius, 
and of its diriction, that I’m confidint I could 
hit it without any trouble or disippointmint 
whativer. Howandiver, I'll find out for me- 
self before long, and know exactly what the 
probabilities are. Of course, whin once in- 
side the Catacombs, one can find the passage 
of Aloysius, which must still be recognizable 
by the ind being walled up. Once find that, 
and thin all that there is to do is to follow the 
course mintioned in the manuscript. Any one 
can do it, provided he has the requisite know]- 
edge, and is distichute of shuperstition, and 
is not afraid of the ghost of Onofrio, like me 
poor Cousin Malachi. 

“ Well, now, me boy, the question is this : 
do you feel inclined to accompany me on 
this ixploration? Ye know the whole now. 





The fact is, one can’t do much alone. Things 
must be taken down—ladders and lamps, and 
perhaps pickaxes and spades. We must ex- 
pict some ravages to be made by time. The 
passage may have fallen in, and may have to 
be cleared away. All this may be so difficult 
for one man to do alone, that the obstacles 
may utterly defeat his attimpt.” 

“Oh, by Jove!” cried Blake, “as for 
that, if there’s even a ghost of a chance of 
success, I’d go—like a shot.” 

“Didn’t I know it? Sure I did,” ex- 
claimed O'Rourke, with genuine satisfaction 
inhis tone. He thereupon poured out another 
glass of wine, and slowly quaffed it. 

“ Any thing that may better my circum- 
stances is welcome to me,” said Blake. “J 
can’t lose any money, for I have none to lose. 
I can only lose time—and, unfortunately, that 
is a commodity of very little value to me just 
now, or to anybody else. It may be a wild- 
goose chase, but I’m willing to try it.” 

“Sure, and ain’t that the true spirit of 
a man, a Christian, and a hayro?” cried 
O’Rourke. “ Ye’re sure to be successful— 
but it’s just as well for ye not to feel sure— 
if it’s only to keep yer head cool, and yer 
hand stiddy.” 

“Oh, I'm not at all sanguine,” said Blake, 
with a laugh. “Igo in merely for a specu- 
lation.” 

“The fact is,” said O’Rourke, “it’s now 
over two years since me cousin Malachi 
died, and since thin I’ve been reading the 
manuscript over and over, and brooding 
over it, and arranging some plan. But I 
soon found that I couldn’t do any thing till I 
could get the proper associate. I wanted a 
man of pluck, and honor, and risolution, and 
nerve, and hardihood. All these qualities it 
is difficult to find combined in the same man 
—and in my case I wanted a man whom I 
could rely on as a frind—one who would 
stand by me in sickness, and not leave me in 
the lurch. Now, me boy, I’ve only known 
you for a year, but you come nearer to the 
standard than any man I know, and this is 
the reason why I’ve takex you into my confi- 
dince, and asked you to come with me into 
this interprise. If it is successful the half is 
yours; if not—why, thin—sure to glory— 
there’s no harrum done—and nothing lost but 
a few months’ time.” 

“ Well, old fellow,” said Blake, in a frank 
and cordial tone, ‘I thank you for the com- 
pliment you pay me, in taking me into your 
confidence, and, whether we succeed or not, I 
shall feel just the same sort of—a—gratitude, 
you know, and all that sort of thing. As 
to standing by you, I assure you, my dear 
fellow, you may count on me to any extent, 
and under any circumstances. I can do a 
good day’s work—if it comes to that—I'm 
not superstitious—I don’t believe in ghosts 
of any sort or kind; and if there’s any gold 
down there, I tell you what it is, that gold will 
have to show itself to the light of day, for 
ll have it up, or else I'll leave my bones in 
the Catacombs along with those of our mu- 
tual friend Onofrio!” 

O’Rourke smiled blandly. 

“Sure, and if it comes to leaving your 
bones—or my bones,” said he, “we couldn’t 
find a better, a quieter, or a more respictable 
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and altogither unexciptional place, than thim 
same Catacombs.” 

“ Well,” said Blake, cheerily, “ when do 
you propose to begin?” 

“* As soon as possible, if you consint,” said 
O’Rourke. 

“OF course I consent. I have no choice. 
I’m a hard-up mar. In those few words you 
may read a melancholy story.” 

“Sure and the wisest and the best of the 
human race are in the same fix, as a general 
thing,” responded O’Rourke. “ Well—as to 
our work—I propose, as I said, to begin ‘as 
soon as possible. Now, my intintion is to 
set out for Rome to-morrow—since you have 
decided in favor of this interprise—and thin 
I intend to indivor to rint one of thim houses 
along the Via San Antonio, as nigh to the 
monastery as possible. Sure and there can’t 
be any doubt but I’ll be able to rint some one 
among them; and my opinion is that if I of- 
fer rint high enough I'll be able to git the 
house that stands next door. If I do so, I 
can hit the passage of Aloysius in one night’s 
work. But, be that as it may, whativer 
house I git, I mean to go to work at once, 
alone, and see what I can do. I think it’s 
better for me to attind to the preliminaries 
alone. It’s quieter, safer, and less suspicious. 
I don’t want to indanger the projict by ixci- 
ting attintion of any kind if I can help it.” 

“But you surely don’t intend to do all 
that digging yourself?” cried Blake. 

“Sure and I do.” 

“Oh, but I ought to help you to some ex- 
tent.” 

“So you may.” 

“How?” asked Blake. 

“Why, by not saying one word about this 
to any living soul.” 

“ Oh, I'll keep dark.” 

“Yis, but you mustn’t even hint at it— 
not to any living soul, male or female, man 
or child, frind or rilitiv. Noone must have 
the least suspicion. If you do, you’ll indan- 
geritall. It’s so strange and unusual a thing, 
that the very mintion of it would sit the mind 
agog, and it would git sprid abroad.” 

“Oh, well, as to that, it’s easy enough for 
me to keep secret. I’ve no relative in the 
world except my poor dear old mother, and I 
should not feel inclined to bother and worry 
her by making her the confidante of any such 
plan as this. She’d be worried out of her 
life, poor old lady. And then as to friends, 
I have only one besides yourself—Hellmuth, 
you know—and he’s not a fellow that I should 
choose to talk to about a thing like this. 
He’d scorn the whole thing—treasure and all. 
Oh, no, I value Hellmuth’s good opinion too 
much to say any thing to him about this. So 
you see the secret is inviolable, from the very 
nature of the case, and of my circumstances.” 

“Well, it’s just as well to have it so,” 
said O’Rourke, pleasantly. ‘“There’s no 
harrum done by keeping this a secret, but if 
it is not kept secret, it may lead to all the 
harrum in the worruld.” 

“Well,” said Blake, “those are the only 
ones that I should mention any of my affairs 
to; my other friends are not at all on an in- 
timate footing ; they are merely acquaintances, 
and, in fact, I see very little of anybody here 
in Paris, except Hellmuth and yourself.” 





“Tve niver had the pleasure,” said 
O’Rourke, “of meeting with your frind Hell- 
math.” 

“No,” said Blake. ‘The fact is, you both 
keep so much by yourselves that it is next to 
an impossibility that you should ever stray 
across one another’s paths. Still I wonder 
that you haven’t sometimes stumbled upon 
one another here. He comes here a good 
deal—and so do you.” 

“ Yis,” said O’Rourke; “ but I’m so busy 
all day that, whin I do come here, it’s gineral- 
ly late—” 

“ Well, I hope you'll both meet some day ; 
and I’m sure you’d like him—he’s a man of 
no common kind. If you'd known him, you'd 
not have chosen me—though I don’t know, 
either—for Hellmuth has such a scorn of 
money that I don’t believe even the treasure 
of the Cesars could induce him to swerve one 
hair’s-breadth from the line of life that he 
has marked out for himself.” 

“ Sure, in that case,” said O’Rourke, “ he’d 
niver do for me at all, at all. I’m an impe- 
cunious man, and I love impecunious min. 
The man that has no need of money is too 
prosperous to shuit me. He is an alien to 
me, and with such I have no sympathy.” 

“ Well,” said Blake, “and so you intend 
to go at once to Rome?” 

“ Yis.” 

“ And how long may it be before I may 
hear from you?” 

“That depinds upon circumstances of 
course. I may be through in a week, and I 
may be detained longer. On the whole, it is 
best to fix the outside limit.” 

“Well, what is that? I intend leaving 
Paris shortly myself—to recruit for a time— 
and will not come back, if I can help it, for 
some weeks,” 

“ Sure, and while yer about it ye can give 
yerself months if ye choose,” said O’Rourke. 
“The outside limit which I should fix would 
be at least three months.” 

“Three months? Oh, that will suit me 
capitally.” 

“Ye see, I have to rint the house, and 
thin work to git to the Catacombs. I'll have 
to work slowly and cautiously, so as not to 
be suspictid. But in three months, at the 
very farthest, I ought to do all that I can 
ixpict to do, and if I don’t do it in that time, 
it'll be because I can’t do it alone, in which 
case I'll have to git you to hilp me.” 

“Well, you know, I’d help you at the 
very first if you’d let me.” 

“ Yis, but I don’t want ye—at the first. 
So we’ll say three months.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ Are ye going any distance ? ” 

“ No—I don’t intend to go out of France. 
I'm simply going to recruit, and I haven't 
made up my mind yet where I shall go.” 

“ Well, that’s about the best way to re- 
cruit. Wander off. Let yerself drift. That’s 
the way. But ye’ll be back here in three 
months ?” 

“Oh, yes, and probably in three weeks.” 

“Very well, thin. I'll know where to 
find ye—or to write to ye if I can’t come me- 
silf—” 

O’Rourke now rose. 

“ Well,” said he, “ me boy, it’s glad I am 





to git ye for an assistint, and, still better, a 
frind. Ye’ll allow me to say though, that in 
this case, as I ferrumly believe, it’ll be the 
very best stroke of work that ye iver turruned 
yer arrum to. I'll make ivery thing riddy, 
and, at the shupreme momint I'll call on you 
to accompany me on a promenade along the 
passage of Aloysius. Ye may be sanguine or 
dispondint, whichiver ye choose, only mind ye 
keep the secret—that’s all—and thin ye'll 
find yerself—with me—the heir of the ¢risure 
of the Casars !” 

“T swear, old fellow,” said Blake, sudden- 
ly, “ you could never guess what an odd idea 
struck my. mind just now.” ‘ 

“An odd idea?” said O’Rourke; “ such 
as what—for instance ?” 

“ Why—this. You've read the ‘ Arabian 
Nights ?’” 

“ Suré, and I have, but what of thim ?” 

“Do you remember the immortal story 
of ‘ Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp?’” 

“ Mesilf does—of course. But what thin?” 

“ Nothing—only it was such an absurd 
fancy. You looked to me just then exactly 
like the magician who came to Aladdin, and 
persuaded him to accompany him to the cave 
where the magic lamp was kept, you know.” 

Blake said this in a careless and lively 
tone, with a bright gleam in his clear and 
pleasant eyes, and a joyous smile on his frank 
and open face. It was a passing remark, 
thrown off with the utmost nonchalance ; but 
as O’Rourke heard it there came over his face 
a sudden change—and a total one. His com- 
plexion changed to one of a sickly pallor ; his 
brow was darkened with a frown; his pier- 
cing eyes rested gloomily upon the face of 
his companion ; his hands clutched one an- 
other behind his back. But this was only 
fora moment. Blake had not time to notice 
it. In another moment it had passed away, 
and O’Rourke’s face was as before. 

He laughed boisterously. 

“ Well—well,” he said, “‘ I hope it may be 
so, and for my part I believe—though you 
don’t—that it will be so—so I do; for, as I’ve 
been saying, I believe that in those Palatine 
Catacombs there is the trisure of the Cesars, 
and, if I'm right—why thin, sure—and it’s 
mesilf that'll be the majician that'll put in 
your hands a wilth in comparison with which 
even the fabulous riches of Aladdin would be 
paltry and contimptible. Well, we won't in- 
dulge just now in visions like these. We'll 
defer all this till we find the reality. It’s 
late, and I must be off; and so, Blake, me 
boy, good-night, and good-by.” 

He held out his hand. Blake took it, and 
they shook hands cordially. O’Rourke then 
took his departure. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





A GENEROUS MAN. 


OR several years previous to the date of 

the little history which fills the follow- 

ing pages, there lived on the first floor of an 

elegant house, in a retired and yet fashionable 

quarter of the city of P——, an old gentle- 

man, whose habits and surroundings indicated 
considerable wealth, 

To a certain extent he and his affairs 
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were a mystery to those who contemplated 
them; but he was nothing more nor less 
than a retired steward of a prosperous city 
club, the shrewd handling of whose money 
for thirty years had produced him a pretty 
tolerable competence. 

He was tall and slender, with white hair 
and clean-shaven face, and the contour of his 
body indicated a man who loved the table. 
His five apartments were fitted up with the 
greatest luxury, and, it must also be allowed, 
with a rare good taste. His parlor was a 
marvel of elegance, but he rarely went into it. 
His library was filled with well-selected and 
well-bound books, but he stepped into this 
even less than he did into his parlor, and 
therefore the arm-chairs still remained whole, 
and the books unworn. 

His keenest joys were felt in his dining- 
room, where, surrounded by waiters from a 
neighboring restaurant, and plied with the 
choicest dishes, he revelled in four meals each 
day, and drank the best of wine. 

His habits were regular to a fault. He 
arose at eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
was shaved while his valet made his coffee in 
an adjoining room. At twelve he took a 
short walk to a neighboring hotel, where, with 
a gold eye-glass, he carefully looked at the 
register. Then he returned, refreshed, to 
breakfast, which he completed at half-past 
two, when a coupé arrived to take him to a 
small and select club of black-balled gentle- 
men, who thus formed an alliance, defensive 
and offensive, against everybody else in town. 
After the club came a drive in the park, and, 
after that, the club again, and then dinner. 

This was the culmination of the day, and 
the remaining hours were spent in short naps, 
long whist, and supper at midnight. Then he 
went to bed. 

His dress was very plain, but very expen- 
sive. His tone was mild and even gentle, 
and his deportment was modelled after the 
best. Those who were under the same roof 
with him beheld him with an admiration not 
unmixed with envy; his life, it appeared to 
them, was full of happy points, and it seemed 
only too just that one who had so borne the 
burdens and heats of life, should at last re- 
ceive the full recompense of wealth, health, 
and many friends. 

They made an error, however, in regard 
to the last count; the man had no friends. 

He had set out in life with an eye upon 
the best society in the city. He aspired to 
become a part of it; but he committed the 
error of suspecting that money would serve 
all the purposes of education and good tem- 
per. He was shot on the wing, and discovered 
to be a crow. 

But, meantime, he had acquired the habit 
of thinking himself far above his equals, and 
so could not stoop to find a friend among 
them; and, inasmuch as the ranks of the su- 
perior people would not furnish him with one, 
he found himself, at the age of sixty, with 
nothing but a few acquaintances. He summed 
up one day, and was able to count even these 
upon his fingers. 

His greatest confidant and intimate was 
his barber, a man who was shrewd enough to 
be careful with his tongue, and who appreci- 
ated his customer’s money. 





The old gentleman began to think that this 
was arather sorry outlook. It did not seem to 
promise much joy for the future, and he was 
not of that age when one is willing to trust 
much to coming years. 

It behooved him to look over his stock of 
principles, and to lay in a new assortment. 
Selfishness, in all its various phases, had been 
his bane, and the product he reaped was not 
satisfactory ; the dreams of his youth had not 
been fulfilled. He determined to improve on 
himself. 

It is easily seen that this was rather poor 
honesty, and that it was his old fault in a new 
dress; but he did not perceive it, and he 
therefore felt happier the instant he assumed 
it. 

He was assisted in his project by a sudden 
fit of sickness. It lasted three weeks; and, 
being an illness incidental to childhood, it laid 
hold of him neck and heels, and at times he 
was delirious. Nobody came to see him ex- 
cept his doctor, his nurse, the waiter from the 
restaurant, and the barber. He remembered, 
with bitterness, that each member of this 
quartet was paid for his visit, and paid well. 
He had lived threescore years among his 
fellow men, and yet there was no one in the 
world who was not interested in keeping him 
sick. 

He longed to get up to rectify this. 

He would begin in a small way; he would 
experiment on what he still called, in his 
heart, an inferior. 

When his physician finally allowed him to 
attempt to totter about his room, wrapped in 
a dressing-gown of red silk, his barber was 
the first to lend hisarm. It was the first time 
in his life that the old gentleman had leaned 
upon anybody; but he was too delighted to 
feel his legs beneath him to grumble at this 
infringement of his dignity. 

He and the barber walked slowly to the 
fireplace, and then, after a breathing-spell, 
they walked back again, The young man’s 
arm was steady as a rock, and the grateful old 
gentleman, for the first time in his life, thanked 
him. The barber was astonished and pleased. 
In the afternoon he brought a jar of jelly, 
which he had purchased at a confection- 
er’s, 

He approached the invalid’s bedside, and 
proffered it to him in a whisper. The old gen- 
tleman opened his languid eyes, and pursed 
up his wrinkled lips to say something disa- 
greeable, something which might appropriate- 
ly come from a superior. But he caught the 
young man’s glance of sympathy, and so he 
asked instead, in a feeble tone: 

“Who made it?” 

It would have been an undeniable blunder 
to have said “a pastry-cook,” therefore the 
barber replied, with some hesitation: 

“ [—my sister, sir.” 

The sick man closed his eyes again, and 
remained immovable and silent until he heard 
the barber go softly away. Then he turned 
his face into the shadow, and wept. The bar- 
ber’s fortune was secured. 

During the remainder of his convalescence, 
the old gentleman carefully considered how 
he might best achieve his design. His dreams 
of beneficence hastened his recovery, for he 
felt light-hearted and eager to be about; and 





there is no better tonic than an improved 
conscience. 

As for the barber, he was unsuspecting, 
He came regularly, with his razors and straps 
and bottles of perfume wrapped up in towels, 
and with an irreproachable manner performed 
his duties upon the sunken cheeks and point- 
ed chin of his feeble customer. 

He had a dry and steady hand, a pair of 
noiseless shoes, a tongue for gossip when re- 
quired ; and, above all, he never forgot that 
his razors, not his virtues, were his passports. 

After some weeks, the invalid was per- 
mitted to go out-of-doors when the weather 
was favorable; and, instead of making use 
of his valet’s arm, which was but little 
stronger than his own, he was accustomed 
to ask the help of the barber, and the two 
made many excursions together. 

As they walked, they chatted about this 
and that; or, to be more correct, the sick 
man chatted, while his discreet companion 
replied quite as tersely as civility allowed. 
But he remarked that the conversation, sooner 
or later, always turned upon his affairs; no 
matter at what point it started from, it was 
certain to come back to the various practices 
and theories of barbers. 

In course of time, it was developed that 
the young man kept a little shop, holding 
three chairs, upon a narrow and not very 
well-lighted street in a distant quarter of the 
town. He had been boy, then journeyman, 
and now he was master. He aimed to do his 
work well, to be obliging, prompt, and low- 
priced. He had about fifty regular customers, 
and, what with selling toilet-articles and shav- 
ing chance patrons, he made a tolerable liv- 
ing. 

“Then, you are getting on pretty fast,” 
said the old gentleman, secretly disappointed. 

“Yes, sir—oh, yes,” replied the other, in 
a lukewarm tone. 

The invalid took heart. 

“T should think it was doing tolerably 
well to become master in five years,” said he. 

“ Perhaps so, sir,” replied the barber, with 
an involuntary sigh; “‘but there I seem to 
stick. It will take about twenty-five more 
before I can earn money enough to buy the 
good-will and lease of a larger place, and 
then I shall be about fifty years of age.” 

The other immediately became spirited 
and hopeful. 

He took the pains to call in a real-estate 
agent, and to consult him in secret as to the 
most favorable spot in the city where one 
might establish a large and beautiful saloon. 

The advice was given shrewdly, and the 
old gentleman called a carriage, and with a 
light heart went out to view the spot. The 
agent pointed out its advantages. 

“Tt lies in a peculiar position,” said he. 
“On one side, hardly a stone’s-throw off, are 
some of the wealthiest streets in the county; 
and they will furnish all the day-customers, 
such as children, ball-going ladies, and the 
like. On the other side is a business portion 
of the city, and the gentlemen will find it 
convenient to stop in on their ways home or 
down-town, and be shaved in comfort. A 
constant stream of polite travel flows past on 
the wide sidewalk, as you perceive; and, if 
I am not mistaken, the spot will become 8 
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lounging-place, and therefore one of the most 
popular spots in town.” 

The old gentleman listened with open ears, 
but he winced somewhat at the estimated 
cost; the sum was large. He doubted, for a 
moment, if it would not pay better to forget 
the jelly. 

But he recalled his terrible loneliness in 
the world. His days of sickness were yet too 
vivid to be effaced by a common emotion, and 
therefore, with a significant gesture, he put 
the unworthy thought behind him. 

Pretty soon he began to throw out bait to 
his pet fish. The barber rose cautiously to 
the surface, but dared not believe. He dal- 
lied and retired, and the old gentleman amused 
himself. 

Now and then he would drop a hint; the 
barber wou} feel his heart beat, but he did 
not dare to dream that there was any thing in 
it. Like most young man with bad prospects, 
he was engaged to be married ; and he there- 
fore possessed a wide-eared oracle, to which 
he whispered all his hopes and troubles. 
When he first began to be disturbed by the 
glimmers which his friend permitted to reach 
him, he at once related the conversations to 
the pretty girl, the mistress of his heart. 

She shook her head. She was in love 
with the ideal beauties of winning one’s way 
step by step. She offered no encouragement, 
and the barber began to pass sleepless nights. 

Meanwhile, the rich gentleman, in the lux- 
urious yet reproachful solitude of his apart- 
ments, congratulated himself on his new sen- 
sations. 


“What a delightful thing it is to be en- 
tirely unselfish!” murmured he, more than 


once. “How much more soundly I sleep! 
What an appetite I have! Before it came 
into my head to do this generous act, I used 
to feel hurt for days when Mr. and 
the rest of his aristocratic crew cut me 
on the street; but I feel, if I keep on my 
present free-handed course, I shall soon get 
into the newspapers, and then they will be 
only too glad to have the acquaintance of so 
good a man.” 

After such pleasant thoughts, he would 
lie back in his deepest chair, and, covering 
his face with his handkerchief, would sleep 
tranquilly and dream of the barber’s grati- 
tude. 

Pretty soon the young man was reduced 
to a condition of perpetual torture. He came 
to his friend’s door with painful promptness, 
and, instead of remaining respectful, he be- 
came servile. He would run, and fetch, and 
go, and carry, with feverish haste; and he 
would hang upon the smallest syllable and 
wink of his persecutor with the sensitiveness 
of a slave. 

When they walked out together, he would 
tremble every step of the way; and, when the 
conversation turned upon his business and 
prospects, he listened with such intensity that 
he feared the drums of his ears would split. 

But one day matters approached a climax. 
It was clear and cold, and the sun was bright: 
The two walked as usual—the old gentle- 
man neat and clean shaven, and perfumed 
with Cologne-water, and the barber ner- 
vous and expectant. The invalid, though far 
advanced in convalescence, was still feeble, and 





he leaned heavily on his attendant’sarm. He 
was always a few inches in the rear, and 
therefore in a good position to watch the 
barber and enjoy his perturbation. They 
came to the spot which the land-agent had 
recommended. They stood before it, and 
passed opinions uponit. The old gentleman 
threw out a pretty broad hint. The barber 
trembled from head to foot, and jumped at 
it. 

“Do you mean me, sir? ” 

“ Yes, I mean you.” 

“ But—but I have no money,” returned 
the poor man. 

“T know it,” replied the other. “ But I 
haven’t forgotten the jelly. Iam going to pay 
you for that.” 

The barber’s conscience gave him not a 
prick, but a stab. 

“ Yes, I have determined to’ purchase the 
lease of a large room in this part of the street, 
and to permit you to fit it up to suit yourself. 
You can make enough to pay me a fair in- 
terest, and lay aside considerable profit for 
yourself. Come to-morrow, and we will ar- 
range the details.” 

The bounteous gentleman walked home 
with the sensations of an emperor. “ Who 
in town,” he exclaimed, “has ever done a 
nobler deed than that!” 

He felt happy and contented. He thought 
that at last he had established an ascendency 
over somebody—that he had finally persuaded 
one heart at least to regard him with affection. 

He sat down with paper and pencil to fig- 
ure how he would come out commercially in 
his transaction, and then he retired to his 
magnificent bed, and slept the sleep of the 
good. 

As for the barber, he flew on the wings of 
the wind to his sweetheart, and found her as 
usual at her work, making flowers and the 
like for the milliners. In her lap she held a 
large heap of green muslin leaves, and a few 
sheaves of very pliable wire, and from these 
she was combining with nimble fingers a long 
festoon of artificial verdure. 

The barber kissed her, and told his story 
with the excitability of a school-boy. She 
listened with astonishment ; but her surprise 
cooled as he proceeded, and her face assumed 
a cynical expression. 

“Well?” she inquired, after he had fin- 
ished. 

“Well?” echoed he; “why, isn’t that 
enough ?” 

“ But what is he going to make you do for 
him ?” 

“ Nothing,” responded the barber, em- 
phatically. 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, now, because somebody injured you 
a long while ago, you pretend not to believe 
in any one.” 

“Tt was my mother,” she replied—“ some 
body injured my mother ; and it was done in 
such a horrible way that I think it is a won- 
der that I believe in any body in this awful 
w—world.” 

Her lip quivered as it always did when she 
thought of the subject ; but she made an enor- 
mous quantity of leaves in the mean time. 

She could not be persuaded that the old 
gentleman was disinterested. She was con- 





vinced that he had what she called “an ob- 
ject.” Her lover was irritated. 

“Suppose I acted that way, how would 
you come out? I have to take you on trust. 
I don’t know any thing about you, not a 
word ; I—” 

“What, sir!” she bounded to her feet, 
and scattered her flowers like a whirlwind. 

“Now don’t fly into a passion,” cried the 
other, 

“How dare you, sir!—how dare you!” 
she looked at him like a tigress; he looked 
at her likea lamb. “I don’t think you are 
very manly, sir, to remind me that I have had 
troubles. I’m sure I didn’t ask you to fall 
in love with me; indeed, I wish you'd left me 
alone. I sha’n’t tell you my secrets until the 
time comes to do so, and, if you please, I'll 
be the judge of that. I’ve said, time and 
again, that it is something dreadful, and I say 
it now, and so you can stay, or go away for- 
ever—just as you choose. Good-b—by.” 

Hence there was a tiff, and such tiffs are 
like the blows one rains upon an anvil—the 
more savage the stroke, the greater the re- 
bound. Therefore, for the next few days the 
two basked in particular sunshine. 

The barber now went about with a jaunty 
step. He was too honest to be less assiduous 
in the careful conduct of his present little 
business, though it seemed terribly dwarfed 
beside the mighty powers he was soon to 
wield. He attended faithfully to his custom- 
ers; and to the best of them he slyly whis- 
pered of a great advance in his prospects, and 
he enjoyed pure delight when they congratu- 
lated him, and bade him with sincere friend- 
ship God-speed. 

But it is nearly impossible that one should 
sufficiently describe the pleasure of his pres- 
ent visits to his benefactor. They conferred 
together like two boys with a forbidden apple- 
orchard in view. Their walks invariably 
trended toward the site of the enterprise ; and 
they mutually observed that there could not 
be a better spot, even were it arranged to 
order. 

The barber made secret visits to other es- 
tablishments in town, and noted all their pe- 
culiar conveniences and adornments; and he 
wrote down upon a sheet of paper all the em- 
bellishments which he intended to accumulate 
under his ceiling. 

While the conveyancers were engaged in 
drawing up the lease, the two made business 
visits to upholsterers, marble-workers, fancy- 
goods dealers, linen merchants, cabinet-mak- 
ers, fresco-painters, tile-layers, painters and 
gilders, and to a thousand and one artificers ; 
and, besides, there began to appear in the 
newspapers odd hints of a coming esthetic 
hallowing of the hairdresser’s art. 

The “outs” were all agog. The barber, 
grown big with his secret, smiled, when ques- 
tioned, and softly shook his head. He knew 
nothing ; he was not free to say “yes” or 
“no;” his tongue was tied. Consequently, 
he became at once identified with the new 
move, and the million shafts of envy which 
instantly fell upon him awakened him to the 
fact that he was quickly becoming a great 
man. 

But his confrére, or, more properly, his 
father, his parent, is the more interesting 
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person to watch. Seated in the midst of his 
numberless luxuries, he hungrily absorbed 
all the odd scraps of gossip which the barber 
faithfully transmitted. It was his delight to 
sit before a fine, blazing fire, with his fingers 
spattering in a silver basin of perfumed wa- 
ter, his head enveloped in a velvet skull-cap, 
his body swathed in his splendid gown, and 
listen to the testimonials to his grace of heart 
which the elevated barber was never tired of 
repeating, and, it is sad to add, never weary 
of inventing. 

“Now, let me hear again,” he would say, 
in a languid tone—“ let me hear you describe 
particularly what would please you best— 
what—you know!” 

Then the barber would carefully strap his 
razor, pass his left arm over the dandy’s head, 
press the sallow cheek with his dainty fingers, 
and, while gingerly shaving, would repeat for 
the twentieth time his description of the gor- 
geous picture which rested in his imagina- 
tion. He would speak of the black-and- 
white-stone floor, with the tiles placed corner- 
wise over a surface seventy feet long by 
fifty wide; of the walls, twenty feet high, 
tinted with French gray ; of the ceiling, deco- 
rated with delicate gold tracery, and the sym- 
bols of music, painting, mechanics, and agri- 
culture. He would describe his thirty arm- 
chairs, upholstered in green (a color which 
conceals oil-stains); his shampooing - foun- 
tains, made of marble; his ivory-backed 
brushes; his china cups for regular cus- 
tomers; and his silver - plated - filigree bot- 
tles, filled with the choicest unguents and 
perfumes. But it was when he came to de- 
scribe the morale of his establishment, the 
principles on which it was to be governed, 
the processes by which it was to step far in 
advance of the others—it was then that he 
was eloquent ; and he would always conclude 
his address (for address it really was) by a 
long and fervent outpouring of gratitude to 
his principal and benefactor. 

Then, after he had quite finished, the old 
gentleman, with a reproving smile, would 
touch him on the arm, and would say: 

“Now, my dear young man, you are about 
to thank me, and you know I have expressly 
forbidden it.” 

He reaped crops of satisfaction in the con- 
tinuous expressions of indebtedness which 
fell from the poor barber’s lips on the com- 
pletion of any new portion of the adornment 
or fitting of the saloon, and he used the most 
ingenious devices to extort some new kind of 
worship for his generosity and liberality. 

For instance, one day he gently took the 
trembling fellow to task for an alleged exhi- 
bition of bad taste. 

“ How, sir?” exclaimed the agitated man ; 
“ what have I done?” 

“ Why, did you not order that the steam 
radiators should be colored with that dis- 
agreeable green bronze? ” 

“No, indeed, I did not. I'm willing to 
swear that—” 

“Oh, well, then, never mind. I only 
thought so because, when I ordered them to 
use gilt, they said it would be terribly ex- 
pensive. They seemed to think we have no 
eyes for any thing but the dollar.” 

The barber was ready to fall upon his knees, 





Again, on another occasion, the old gen- 
tleman, who had proposed importing a case 
of fine soaps and oils from France, suddenly 
sent for a copy of the tariff, and at once flew 
into a terrible rage. 

“ What is the matter, sir?” cried the bar- 
ber, who was arranging his brushes on a 
toilet-table. 

“Matter!” roared the other, striding to 
and fro, with a trembling finger boring into 
the open pages. “Just look at that! Only 
think of a custom-house duty of twenty-five 
per cent. on one of the simplest manufactures 
in the world! Think of twenty-five per cent. 
on soaps an‘ fifty per cent. on hair-oila! By 
Heavens! I will get out a box of each, and 
then make a formal demand on the collector 
of the port that they be delivered to me on 
payment of a reasonable charge. And, if he 
says ‘no,’ then, sir, I will carry the case from 
tribunal to tribunal, and, if it be necessary, 
into the Supreme Court itself; and I will se- 
cure justice if it takes all my fortune and the 
rest of my life. Twenty-five per cent. on a 
tupenny bathing-soap! Good God!” 

The barber had it on the tip of his tongue 
to ask : “ But who has the soap, meantime?” 
Fortunately, however, he remained silent, and 
contented himself with murmuring incoherent 
praises of his lord and master. He began 
to think Providence had sent him an arch- 
angel. 

In every way but one the barber rose with 
his fortunes. He became a hundred times 
more dignified ; he joked less, he talked less, 
and he changed his linen oftener. A better 
shirt-front is proof of real progress. He and 
his sweetheart looked forward into the future 
with great confidence, and they bound them- 
selves to be married when the first proof came 
that their great good-luck was true. They 
often figured up their expected income, and 
they proposed to be comfortably off in six 
years, and tolerably rich in ten. 

“Yes!” cried the barber, unconsciously 
rising above his regular stature—“yes! I 
feel as though I had been taking yeast. I 
feel expanded every way. Nothing seems too 
difficult for me to undertake; I believe I 
could manage the city.” 

“ And to think that only a few weeks ago 
you were perfectly contented with your little 
sentry-box in —— Street!” 

“Tut! tut!” said the barber, thrusting 
his hands into his pockets and hanging his 
head. “ What a mean-spirited dog I must 
have been !” 

The other laughed softly to herself, and 
went on making imitation ivy-leaves. (Even 
her lover had not succeeded in persuading her 
to give up work.) 

“Now, suppose your secret friend should 
disappoint you?” 

“Disappoint me!” roared the barber, 
whirling round on his heel. He gave the 
pretty flower-maker a look of such angry 
astonishment that she felt obliged to kiss 
him. 

The point in which the barber failed to 
rise, when otherwise inflated, was this: he 
forgot to multiply his modes of thanking. 
His expressions of gratitude lost their bloom, 
and became threadbare. 

Considering with whom he had to deal, 





this was a very great error; and, although 
he often felt his smiles and bows and mur- 
murs were very insufficient, yet it never came 
into his head to invent new phrases. 

The drafts upon him were heavy and fre- 
quent. The result was, that he had expended 
the cream of his thankfulness before his bene- 
factor had half completed his establishment, 
He had nothing more to say; he had deliv- 
ered all his fervid exclamations of delight, 
and now he was dry. 

The old gentleman, still insatiable, still 
hungry for devotion and praise, began to 
famish. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “ does the fellow 
take it all asa matter of course? Doesn’t 
he consider that I am spending money like 
water?” (he had arranged to sublet the 
lease to the barber for an annual six per 
cent. of the investment). “ Doesn’t it occur 
to him that a man of mv generosity is some- 
thing of a rarity ?” 

He at once turned a critical eye upon the 
barber, and, like all critical eyes, it got its 
fill. 

He lavished on his victim an entirely new 
set of obligations, and the wretched man was 
at his wit’s ends to show his joy. He was 
half nauseated with his own perpetual sense 
of gratitude, and so he could hardly muster 
a tolerable smile. His expressions seemed 
mean, because he had used them so many 
times before. He tried to stammer, to blush, 
to moisten his eyes; he endeavored to simu- 
late a look of pleased surprise. His failure 
was complete. He only produced a muddy 
expression, which meant every thing and any 
thing. 

“Hum!” thought the capitalist, “things 
have come to a pretty pass. If I have been 
nursing a serpent, it is high time that I 
should know it. I half believe I am as much 
without a friend as ever.” 

Solitude is the coldest breath an old man 
can feel. To be alone when one should be a 
grandfather, is to be receiving punishment 
for something. Our white-head walked up 
and down his room for an hour, with his 
hands behind his back, and with a look of 
sorrow and perplexity in his face. 

Suddenly, however, he stopped, and brought 
his hands around in front of bim with a re 
sounding clap. 

“ Here is the opportunity!” he exclaimed. 
“How singular it is that I never discovered 
it before! If I can accomplish it, I shall 
relieve my conscience of its only burden, 
and, besides, I shall get the credit of doing 
another generous thing. Let me think, 
though. Is he married? No. Is she? 
No; for she still makes flowers for Madame 
B——. If she were married she would not 
work. It seems to me that I am getting 
slyer and slyer every day.” 

The next morning the barber was received 
with excessive cordiality. 

“How are we getting on?” cried his 
patron, in a voice of great good temper. 
“Have those lazy plumbers begun to leave 
off yet?” 

“Oh, yes,” responded the barber, delight- 
ed with this spontaneousness. “ Yes, they 
have finished and gone away, and the fres 
cos will be through to-morrow.” 
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“Bravo!” shouted the other. 
let us get through shaving, and then we will 
go and hurry them up. There is nothing like 
pretending to be dissatisfied.” 

The old gentleman was in excellent spirits, 
and he took little notice of the barber’s lack 


“Come, 


of praises. 
without them. 

They returned home, after infusing a 
feverish activity into all the workmen. 

The old gentleman went to a secretary 
and took therefrom a folded paper. As he 
unfolded it, he approached the barber with a 
bland smile. He seemed about to precipitate 
upon him one more overwhelming gift. 

“ Here,” said he, “is our lease. Sit down 
in that chair and I will read it to you, and I 
beg you will listen carefully.” 

The barber obeyed, and the old gentle- 
man read the paper, making the most of his 
r’s, and swinging up to the periods with a 
magnificent cadence. 

“Ten years!” exclaimed the barber, with 
some little trepidation. 

“Yes,” replied the other, with a look of 
indulgence. “ At first I thought we had bet- 
ter make it five, but, on considering that you 
will probably be married, and that your ex- 
penses will increase with your family, I de- 
cided you had better secure a longer title.” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” whispered 
the barber. 

It had also occurred to the old gentleman 
‘that a safe investment, at six per cent. for 
ten years, was not such a bad transaction, 
though there was no necessity of mentioning 
this. 

A little while after he broke in upon a 
very agreeable train of thought in the bar- 
ber’s mind (he was reflecting upon his mar- 
riage with the pretty flower-maker, which 
was certainly bound to follow such a decided 
fact as the completion of the lease), by say- 
ing, with a profound sigh : 

“You doubtless think I am a happy and 
contented man. You see me surrounded by 
many comforts, and you must have observed 
that ‘I usually bear myself in an agreeable 
manner. But, like the great Frenchman, my 
smiling face conceals a cancer. It is the 
knowledge that I once was a false witness 
against a woman, who died while suffering 
imprisonment. You are surprised; well, I 

vam glad of it; it shows you have a good 
heart. The affair occurred while I was stew- 
ard of the Club. The woman was a 
huckster, and I knew her as a market- 
trader. She was one day arrested for com- 
plicity in a tax-fraud. She sent for me as a 
witness. Here was an opportunity to get 
her business with the club for a friend of 
mine. I did not miss it. I testified in a 
lame fashion, and therefore neither she nor 
her property escaped the clutches of the law. 
I did not dream that this would be the re- 
sult; but, having once said my say, I could 
not retract. The woman, who was a widow, 
died of an inherited disease; but, unluckily 
for my peace of mind, she died while under 
lock and key. She left behind her a child— 
a girl—who has now grown to be a young 
woman.” 

“Indeed !” said the barber. 

“Yes,” responded the other, “and I am 
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told that she is very superior. She has all 
the virtues and none of the vices. She natu- 
rally has a distaste for me, but it is reason- 
able that I should be calied upon to bear it, 
and I think I do. YetI have her interest 
warmly at heart. I desire to see her well 
established in a good home, and I am willing 
to give considerable out of my pocket to for- 
ward the object.” 

He looked significantly at the barber, but 
the young man was still thinking of the 
flower-maker. 

“ He has a tender look,” said the old gen- 
tleman to himself; “I will paint the lily.” 

“ And besides her personal charms,” con- 
tinued he, aloud, “I believe she is long-headed 
and industrious. This is so clearly a frivolous 
age, that one hardly need be told that such a 
women would be a mine of pure gold to any 
man. She would be judicious in her expendi- 
tures, and, in fact, would be, with a slight 
play of the fancy, an ornamental savings- 
bank.” 

“Such a thing would be very handy, sir,” 
said the barber, absently. 

“ He nibbles,” thought the old gentleman, 
with a chuckle. “ How easy it is to fire the 
young! But, perhaps he may hold aloof, 
thinking my protection of the hussy may ele- 
vate her above him. [I'll set him right on 
that point.” 

“She is humble,” resumed he, once 
more; “her tastes are frugal and her wants 
are few. I have no ambition for her beyond 
that sterling one which would see her happy. 
If any proper-minded fellow, even a wood- 
sawyer or laborer, should beg her from me, I 
would say, ‘ Take ber.’ I would shut my eyes 
to his position.” 

When the barber was about to go away, 
the old gentleman, for the first time in his life, 
gave him his hand, saying : 

“Think of it, my friend, think of it.” 

The barber, confused and always com- 
plaisant, instantly replied : 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly!” and then he 
hastened away feeling the pressure of the 
rare five fingers in the farthest extremities of 
his body. 

In the afternoon the barber achieved one 
of the greatest successes of his life. The flow- 
er-maker arose from amid her mock greenery, 
and with a blushing face put on her hat and 
cloak, and walked out as if for a stroll. 
Each conjured a friend, and the four proceed- 
ed first to the office of a justice of the peace, 
and afterward to a restaurant, where the two 
men ate the wedding-breakfast, and the two 
girls wept the wedding-tears. 

The barber felt himself fairly afloat with a 
prospering tide and wind, and he did not for- 
get to thank with his whole heart the kind 
man who had thus launched him. 

But the old gentleman was unconsciously 
busy constructing a petard. 

He felt that matters were in fine trim. He 
reviewed the situation, and dwelt with much 
satisfaction on the manner in which he was 
about to combine two stray interests. To 
pick up one frayed thread (the barber’s lack 
of gratitude) and to join it to another trouble- 
some one (the debt of requital he owed the 
huckster’s daughter) seemed to him to bea 
stroke of sublime and ingenious policy. 











“TI force one to consider me a god of 
plenty,” said he, striking first his thumb and 
afterward his forefinger, “and then I compel 
the other to forgive me because I procure her 
a husband. Both together they will worship 
me, and so I shall secure two friends, annihi- 
late one enemy, make a safe venture at a good 
percentage, and all at a very trifling expense. 
How pleasant, how delightful it is to feel that 
there are those who regard you wtth love and 
respect! Upon my soul I did not think I 
should get out of that woman-affair so easi- 
ly!” A moment after, he whispered, while 
engaged in another train of thought, “ And it’s 
pretty lucky for me that that mighty barber 
is not very good at arithmetic.” 

The next morning the barber came as 
usual ; for, notwithstanding his increased dig- 
nities, he still rigorously performed his du- 
ties. It is easy to understand why, on this 
particular occasion, he was buoyant. He 
came in, one might almost say, swollen with 
delight. 

His patron greeted him very nearly like an 
equal, 

The old gentleman was suave and gra- 
cious. For the second time he gave the bar- 
ber his hand. 

They proceeded to work, and in an unu- 
sually short space of time the barber and 
the valet succeeded in arranging their master 
for the day. He was bathed, shaved, dressed, 
given coffee, and at his direction there was 
placed a screen which enveloped the open 
fire, the secretary, the barber, and himself. 

“T think this is true comfort,” said he, 
holding up his shrivelled fingers before the 
blaze. 

“Yes,” said the barber, “I should think 
you must enjoy this kind of life, sir.” Te 
could not help feeling a sort of patronage 
toward a man who was not married. 

“ But only think! suppose one had a wife 
and children ? ” added the other. 

“ Delightful!” cried the barber, with em- 
phasis. 

“The young fool is in a blaze of excite- 
ment,” thought the old gentleman. He arose 
and went to the secretary, and, sitting down, 
he began to write in a book. The barber sat 
curling up his fingers, and wondering if there 
was some new present forthcoming. 

Presently the scribe turned partly around 
and said: 

“ There are four cash-bills coming due to- 
day; they are the plasterer’s, the show-case 
maker’s, the gas-fitter’s, and the glazier’s. 
The amount is fifteen hundred and odd dol- 
lars, and I have written a check payable to 
bearer, which I give to you. You can draw 
the money and pay it at your convenience,” 

The barber took the check with a flushed 
face. 

He could not think what made the blood 
come. But it was probably a semse of thank- 
fulness and joy at being thus treated. This 
was clear evidence of the faith and confidence 
reposed in him. The tears came into his eyes, 
and he made a sort of cornucopia of the 
strip of paper which was given him. He 
looked down; then out at the window; then 
at his benefactor, oy was gazing at him in- 
tently. He suddenly got up and hastily ap- 
proached him. 
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“T have never thanked you as I want to 
do,” cried he, in a trembling voice. “I have 
said a great deal, but I have never said 
enough. I do not know where to begin or 
where to leave off, for it seems to me that 
you are never tired of doing generous deeds. 
I should be a thousand times happier if you 
would tell me some way by which I could 
give you pleasure. I want to show you how 
much I would do to oblige you. I am poor 
and ignorant; you are rich, and you live in 
the world, and so there doesn’t seem to be 
much chance. I can only say ‘thank you,’ 
and I think that is a pretty mean return. 
I—” 

“There is a way to oblige me,” said the 
other, significantly. 

“ What is it?”’ demanded the barber, ea- 
gerly. 

“ And you may bless yourself at the same 
time,” added the old gentleman, taking his 
hand and looking steadily at him. “She is 
pretty and industrious ; she—” 

“ Who, sir?” faltered the barber, feeling 
a sort of convulsion seize both his heart and 
brain. 

“The huckster’s daughter,” returned the 
other, sharply; “she is good enough for 
you!” 

“ What—” began the barber, hardly able 
to stand. ' 

“Marry her,” interrupted the generous 
man. 

“Marry her!” repeated the victim, look- 
ing down upon his tormentor, whom he just 
saw, so blinded were his eyes with the millions 
* of revolving wheels which seemed to have 
rushed into them. 

He indistinctly comprehended that his 
friend’s face had grown black as midnight. 

When he perceived this, he felt that his 
fabric was tottering, that he was in danger of 
entire destruction. He could not think at 
first; but finally (and after a moment) he was 
able to see his position. There loomed up 
again the miserable little shop, with its three 
chairs, its handful of customers, his pinching 
poverty, and his long perspective of tiresome 
labor. He happened to catch sight of the 
check he held in his hand. He said to him- 
self, “This is something. I can do a great 
deal with this in some country town.” 

The barber was no hero. He saw that 
nothing was left of all his great fortune. He 
might grasp a fragment if he could bring him- 
self to be a villain. That was easy. 

He turned around, and, fixing his eyes on 
those of the old gentleman, he said: 

“Very well, sir, I'll marry her. 
mind—I’m young.” 

They laughed together, and they both ac- 
knowledged that it was a rather cool piece of 
business on the whole. 

The barber folded up the check, and put 
it in his pocket. His friend reached up and 
took down a decanter of brandy. They drank 
fraternally to the success of the new enter- 
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prise. 

The barber went away with his head spin- 
ning round and round, and with a dreadful 
oppression upon his spirits. His world had 
turned inside out. . 

Five hours after, the old gentleman, while 
meditating upon the scene of the morning, 








said: “I didn’t half like the way he folded 
up that check.” Then, he being a keen man, 
action at once followed after suspicion. He 
went to search for the barber. He could not 
find him. He hurried, and looked farther. 
No result. He went to his bank. The money 
had been taken. 

The reality of the case was, that the barber 
had drawn his check and had fled the city, 
leaving word for his wife to follow him. 


It took three days for the old gentleman 
to find the trace of the runaway. The first 
day he was savage; he would have strangled 
the barber had he caught him. The second 
day he was lachrymose, and lamented the fall 
of Adam. The third day he was cool and 
sensible, and he travelled on a railway line in 
the midst of a furious storm of rain. At the 
end of a hundred miles he alighted in a quag- 
mire, and, pulling his cloak about him, he 
walked half a mile to a mean public - house. 
The village was in the midst of mountains, 
and the wind made a terrible roar among the 
rocks overhead. It was night, and each house 
had a lighted window. At the hotel he asked 
at the office for the barber, giving the man’s 
assumed name, 

“He’s in there,” said the host, pointing 
toward the parlor; “but he told me to tell 
him if any one came to see him.” 

“Never mind,” said the traveller, going 
toward the door, “I'll tell him myself. I’m 
his father.” 

“ All right,” replied the other, “‘ he’s alone. 
His wife is up—” 

The old gentleman did not hear the last 
words, for he was already within the door. 

The barber was seated before the fire, with 
his forehead on the palms of his+hands, and 
his elbows on his knees. There was a single 
light burning upon the table. 

The new-comer walked slowly to the mid- 
dle of the room, taking from his head his 
cloth cap. His white hair looked whiter than 
usual. He threw back the corners of- his 
cloak, but left it still fastened at the throat. 
In his hands he carried an immense gold- 
headed cane, upon which he rested. 

The barber paid no attention to him; he 
was absorbed in his thoughts. The other 
looked at him for a minute in silence. Then 
he rapped violently upon the floor. The 
barber looked up, then jumped up. His chair 
fell backward. 

“ Well!” cried the gentleman. 

“Well!” returned the other, swelling his 
chest and throwing back his head. 

The pursuer had expected the culprit to 
fall at his feet; but finding him, instead, 
ready to fly at his throat, he was shocked into 
keeping silence. There burned in the barber’s 
eyes « fiery light, and he trained them like two 
batteries upon his enemy. They subdued him. 
He had intended to seize him and ery, “ You 
infernal scoundrel!”- but he only said, 
mildly : 

“ Haven’t you been dishonest ?” 

“T—dishonest?” cried the other, in a 
half-suppressed voice; “then what have you 
been?” 

There crept into the old gentleman’s face 
a clear blush. It came slowly, but it finally 
overspread his cheeks and forehead, and even 











his neck. He changed his cane to his other 
hand, and then he began to finger the fasten- 
ings of his cloak. 

“You know I was Generosity itself,” said 
he, with his eyes fixed upon the floor. 

“ Generosity!” exclaimed the barber, in a 
tone of contempt. He stepped forward, with 
his forefinger outstretched argumentatively. 
“Was it generous to torment me for thanks 
as you did? When I got sick of showing 
gratitude, your generosity came to a full stop. 
I want to know if you call it generous to set 
me up in the world, only to make a sort of in- 
cense-machine of me?” 

“Somebody has been talking to him,” 
thought the other. 

“To begin with, you cheated me by mak- 
ing me think you liked me; then you insulted 
me by making me a siave of your vanity; 
then you made me a cat’s-paw to secure you 
an illegal interest on your money!” 

These clear definitions were surprising. 
The accused looked perplexed. It was impos- 
sible for him to raise his eyes. 

“Then you suddenly found out that you 
wanted to quiet a girl whose mother you put 
into prison; you found me convenient; I was 
handy; you bribed me to marry her. Was 
that generosity ?” 

The criminal felt that he was looking 
through the other end of the glass, He hung 
his head; as he performed this involuntary 
act, a lock of his white hair fell down by the 
side of his face. It reminded him that he 
was sixty years old. 

’ “You said to me,” continued the barber, 
in a lower tone—for he noticed the attitude 
of the other—“ you said to me, ‘ Either mar- 
ry her, or give up all the prospects I have 
given you” You tempted me to cheat you. I 
did cheat you. NowlI am ready for the State- 
prison.” 

The barber turned on his heel, and walked 
rapidly up and down theroom. He had-tigen 
above himself, and had dwarfed the oo 
He was manly and courageous. The @ulprit 
looked sad and confounded. He todk the 
lock of hair between his thum¥ and  fore- 
finger, and thoughtfully contemplated it. 

There was a long pause. The storm made 
the silence dismal. 

“Tam worse off than you are,” said he, 
quietly. 

“ Worse!” exclaimed the barber, incred+ 
ulously. 

“Yes, worse; I have no friend.” 

There is no more pathetic word than this 
when it is spoken by such a man. A friend 
means, not a reed, but a lover—an oaken 
staff. 

A moment passed in deep silence. 

The barber stood with his arms folded 
over his chest. It seemed to have grown 
broader. 

The other suddenly looked at him with a 
smile. 

“Come, I want you for a friend. What 
canI do? I will bid, I will do my best to 
be generous.” . 

“Well?” said the other. 

“Let me think. You shall have the—” 

“No, no, think of the girl!” cried the 
barber. 

“ The girl!” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
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“and why of the girl? you can have no in- 
terest in—” 

He caught sight of a significant smile on 
his companion’s face; he paused for a few 
seconds as if thinking of what he had said, 
and then the flush returned again. The 
crow could not keep his wings under the pea- 
cock’s feathers. His nature had appeared in 
spite of himself. After this he proceeded 
very carefully : 

“Well, then, we will consider her. I am 
glad you spoke. To begin with, she is very 
poor; her earnings are small and precarious, 
and her work confines her within-doors. She 
finds it difficult to get on, though I am told 
that she is skilful. Now, suppose I persuade 
her to marry me? She will have a good 
home, splendid dresses, plenty of money, and 
servants to wait upon her.” 

The barber nodded with approval. 

“That would be a good move, I think.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the other, “ she is 
handsome. She has a fine face, and she has 
a dozen fine qualities. I can’t conceal from 
myself that it would be a great pleasure for 
her to accept me: Now, there, you see, I be- 
come interested. If she were ugly and 
cross-grained, it would be quite another thing. 
Then I could have no motive. As it is, it 
seems like any thing but generosity.” 

The barber looked puzzled. 

This childish groping of the other be- 
trayed his distress of mind. He was no 
longer self-reliant and independent, but he 
seemed to have fallen into a sort of mesh—a 
labyrinth of desires—where one path only led 
into another. 

His white hair still occupied him; he 
looked at it as if it were an autobiography. 
The longer he examined it the more eloquent 
did it become. It reminded him not only of 
his age, but of the quality of his life. There 
passed over his face a shade of inexpressible 
melancholy. 

He retreated a step or two from the mid- 
dle of the room. As he did so, some one 
hastily approached the opposite door and 
opened it. The person entered and stopped 
short. 

He raised his eyes, and beheld the bar- 
ber’s wife. 

An exclamation of astonishment escaped 
him. 

She ran to her husband, crying, “ There 
is my enemy !” 

The barber, from having become a manly 
man, arose to be a hero—or, at least, to re- 
semble one. 

There suddenly appeared above the sur- 
face a man who could talk and grow furious 
with the best. He roared like a lion at the 
terrible wretch who bowed meekly before 
him. His honest words cut like the lashes 
of a whip, and there sparkled in his eye a 
brilliant fire. 

He cried out as if he had seized a robber 
by the throat and was shaking him. 

“Oh, it was you, was it? How do you 
feel, now that you are discovered? Oh, you 
good man! you philanthropist!” 

As he went on, he gained more heat; he 
developed a great aptitude for invective. 

Meanwhile, the other had assumed an at- 
titude of sorrow and humility; it was one of 





those poses which, to behold, brings tears to 
the eyes. 

The barber got out of breath, and, besides 
that, his wife was pulling at his arm. He 
arose in his final flight : 

“ And, when you had covered her with 
shame,” cried he—“ when you had taken her 
mother from her, and forced her to do the 
cheapest work to earn her food, you forgot 
her until there came a chance to trade her 
off. She lived in a garret; sometimes she 
was cold, sometimes she was hungry; but 
you never came near her: you watched her, 
but you avoided her. If she had died, you 
would have been glad. You wanted to hear 
that she had starved or frozen, and you were 
sorry when you found she was strong enough 
to keep up the struggle. Friends!” cried 
the barber, with the voice of three, “do you 
dare ask for friends? Friends are for those 
who have hearts. Yor will die without one. 
Nobody will miss y~u but those who hate 
you! I—” 

“Stop!” begged the wife, in a whisper. 

There arrived the critical moment in the 
fortunes of all three. A word in answer 
would have been ruinous. Nothing was said. 
On one side stood the aggrieved pair, and on 
the other side their aggressor. 

His head was bowed upon his chest. His 
white hair had fallen forward, and concealed 
the greater part of his face. The wide collar 
of his cloak rose high upon his neck behind, 
and the cloak itself descended below his 
knees. His limbs were slightly bent by age, 
and his broad shoes pressed hard upon the 
floor. The elasticity of his body had vanished 
long ago. 

- One of his hands kept back one edge of 
his cloak; the other rested upon the top of 
his cane, It was covered witk large veins, 
and it trembled violently. 

His posture was a prayer. 

The isolated figure seemed to be contem- 
plating its own loneliness. Its back was 
bent, and the enveloping cloak suggested soli- 
tude. 

When youth triumphs over old age, it 
does not know what to do with the victory. 
In one light the achievement seems to be a 
proud one, but in another it looks detestable. 
To convince a grandfather that he is in error 
is one thing, but to have him acknowledge it 
with grief is another. 

The two people asked themselves, “ Who 
is selfish now? We who nurse our wrongs, 
or he who repents them?” 

They began to be in doubt. 

The doubt was dissolved by a sparkle of 
light. It came from amid the white hair. 

The wretch was weeping. 

Would it not be an agreeable calculation 
to go through the histories and find out 
whether more joy follows tears or more grief 
waits upon smiles? The present authority is 
in favor Of the first proposition. 

The girl ran hastily to the old man and 
seized his hand. 

He raised his head. The barber thought 
he had grown older. But presently he seemed 
younger than he did before. Still he did not 
laugh ; on the contrary, his eyes overflowed, 
and his voice escaped his management. 

Presently he said, with all the impressive- 





ness of a sincere heart, and meanwhile keep- 
ing a safe hold upon the girl’s hand: 

“ This must be generosity. A child’s les- 
son at sixty! Ah, what a life must be his 
who was taught it in the beginning !” 


The barber and his wife returned re- 
spectively to the razors and the artificial 
flowers. They steadfastly remained in the 
little shop and the garret. The old gentleman, 
however, rectified these errors when he finally 
disappeared from this world; his will made 
the barber and the barber’s wife comfortable 
for the rest of their days. 


Abert Wesster, Jr. 





LADY SWEETAPPLE; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER XL. 
SIR THOMAS AND LADY CARLTON CONSULT. 


Bur there was a much more important 
consultation that night. Late as it was, Lady 
Carlton was obliged to take her husband into 
counsel before they went to bed. When she 
had made up her mind, she was a woman of 
decision; and, as it was now made up, she 
went straight to the point. 

“Do you like these young men, Sir 
Thomas ?” 

“What young men?” said Sir Thomas. 
“ Count Pantouffles—” 

“« Who would think of Count Pantouffles ?” 
said Lady Carlton, rather impatiently. 

The fact was, Sir Thomas Carlton was 
very sleepy, and answered at random. He 
would much rather not have thought of any 
young men just then. 

“T don’t want to think of him,” said Sir 
Thomas. 

“Nor do I,” said Lady Carlton. “ But I 
want you to think of Mr. Fortescue and Mr, 
Vernon.” 

“ Oh,” said Sir Thomas, “and what am I 
to think about them ?” 

“Do you think you like either of them 
well enough for your son-in-law ? ” asked Lady 
Carlton. 

“That,” said Sir Thomas, waking up all 
at once, “is a very serious question; but why 
am I obliged to think about it now?” 

“ Because I can see that Alice is very fond 
of Mr. Vernon, and he has half admitted to 
me that he is very fond of her.” 

“He is a nice, gentlemanly young man,” 
said Sir Thomas, “and of very good family ; 
but it really takes me very much by surprise 
to have to say off-hand, at this hour of the 
night, whether I like him well enough for my 
son-in-law.” 

“Ah, but you know, Tom,” said Lady 
Carlton, “love very often takes one by sur- 
prise, and in this case he has surprised all of 
us. Affection is a quick-growing plant, but 
here it has outstripped all my experience.” 

“T am sure,” said Sir Thomas, sadly, “I 
never thought it would come to this, that I 
should have to part with my daughter, with 
my other eye, as I call her, only because we 
ask a nice young man down here for a day or 
two.” 
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“Yes; but then you know that’s just how 
nice young men and women come to like one 
another. If you don’t want your daughters 
to fall in love with nice young men, you must 
ask none but the old and ugly to your 
house.” 

“ All this time,” said Sir Thomas, with the 
tone of a martyr, “you have never told me 
what you think of having Mr. Vernon as your 
son-in-law. I should like to know your opin- 
ion.” 

“You know, Tom,” said Lady Carlton, 
“you have always said you did not look for 
money with your sons-in-law. If they had 
money, well and good; if they had not,,you 
have enough for your daughter and her hus- 
band. What you would insist on was that 
their choice should rest on a gentleman both 
by birth and education.” 

“That is all very true,” said Sir Thomas, 
getting rather sleepy. 

“ Well,” said Lady Carlton, who was afraid 
her husband might drop off in his arm-chair 
before she had settled this very delicate ques- 
tion—“ well, so far as I am concerned, I am 
quite content with Edward Vernon for my 
son-in-law ; so that is settled.” 

“What is settled?” said Sir Thomas, 
jumping up with a start. 

“T said I should be quite content with 
Edward Vernon for my son-in-law. I can 
see Alice has quite made up her mind to take 
him if he asks her—that is to say, if we give 
our consent.” 

“Has he asked her?” said Sir Thomas, 
now wide awake again, 

“Not quite,” said Lady Carlton; “ only 
half. But all lovers know, or ought to know, 
that in these cases half is quite as good as 
the whole.” 

From all this the reader will see that Lady 
Carlton had watched closely the growth of 
Edward Vernon’s affection for her daughter, 
and that she had already made up her mind 
that he would make her an excellent husband. 
In fact, she was fond of Edward Vernon, and 
that walk home with him from the oak had 
quite convinced her that there was no time to 
be lost in speaking to Sir Thonfas. She was 
a prudent mother, and acted on Bacon’s max- 
im, “ Marry your daughters betimes, lest they 
marry themselves,” She saw it was time for 
ker to step in and settle the matter, lest the 
young people should settle it for themselves. 
Nor let it be supposed that Sir Thomas, 
though very sleepy at that moment, was at all 
indifferent to his daughter’s happiness. He 
was a wise man, and quite content, in this 
case, to see through Lady Carlton’s eyes. 
How could he, spending half his time in the 
city or the train, have half the knowledge on 
the subject of Alice’s affections that his wife 
possessed? And so, though he did jump up 
with a start at hearing Lady Carlton say, 
“ Then it is settled,” and though he pursued 
the inquiry a little further for form’s sake, he 
ended by coming round to his wife’s side by 
declaring that Edward Vernon should have 
Alice if he asked for her properly, like a 
good boy. 

“And now, my dear,” said Sir Thomas, 
“ do let us go to bed.- I am so tired!” 

“Ah, but you must sit up a little longer, 
Tom,” said Lady Carlton. “I have another 





question toask. How would you like to have 
another son-in-law ?” 

“T declare I don’t understand what you 
mean. Surely one husband is enough for 
Alice.” 

“ Don’t be a goose, Tom,” said Lady Carl- 
ton. “I mean, how would you like to havea 
husband for Florry ?” 

“ A husband for Florry!” said Sir Thom- 
as. “Lose both my daughters at once! 
Have both my eyes put out in one day! No; 
I could never bear it.” 

“ Suppose you had to bear it, Tom? Sup- 
pose Florry fell in love with some one, and 
you refused, and she ran away ?” 

“ No Carlton has ever run away,” said Sir 
Thomas, proudly; “they have been too well 
conducted.” 

“T only said suppose, Tom ; I did not say 
she ever would.” 

“Tf she would not, what’s the use of sup- 
posing ?” 

“ Because stranger things have happened,” 
said Lady Carlton. 

“Florry will never run away,” said Sir 
Thomas ; “‘she has too much pride.” 

“Well, then,” said Lady Carlton, “I'll 
put it in another way. Suppose Florry fell in 
love with Harry Fortescue?” 

“ Why, then,” said Sir Thomas, “I should 
not expect her to do any thing of the kind, 
unless Harry Fortescue first fell in love with 
her.” 

“Then you would have no objection to him 
also for a son-in-law, for he is that second son- 
in-law of whom I spoke ?” 

“Two sons-in-law in one night, just be- 
fore going to bed!” exclaimed Sir Thomas. 
“Tt is really more than I can bear.” 

“ But, Tom,” said Lady Carlton, “ I did not 
say that. Harry Fortescue was in love with 
Florry. What I fear is that Florry is in love 
with him.” ‘ 

“That makes it worse,” said Sir Thomas. 
“Tf he is not in love with her, what makes you 
think that she is in love with him? I have 
never seen it.” 

“ Women have eyes where men are blind,” 
said Lady Carlton. “Florry has never told 
me a word, but I knowshe is in love with him 
as well as if she had told me a thousand 
times.” ° 
“ And what does he think of her?” said 
Sir Thomas. 

“ He is not indifferent to her,” said Lady 
Carlton. “He is in a fair way to become 
fond of her. Perhaps, if it were not for some 
one else, he might be as far gone as Edward 


Vernon, though he is not nearly so impres- 


sionable.” 

“ And, pray, who is that some one else? ” 
asked Sir Thomas. 

“ Who? why, Lady Sweetapple, of course. 
You do not mean to say that you do not see 
that she is fond of Harry’Fortescue ?” 

“T declare I never saw any thing of the 
kind,” said Sir Thomas. “I should have 
said they were good friends, nothing more.” 

“All Ican say then is, that you are as 
blindas a beetle, Tom. I never saw so clear 
a case.” 

“But what does he think of her?” said 
Sir Thomas. 

“That is more than 1 can say,” said Lady 


| Carlton. 





“Sometimes I think he is taken 
with her, and then a coolness comes over 
him. I think, on the whole, that Florry 
would carry: the day, if it were not for the 
advantages that every widow has.” 

“And, pray, what advantages has Lady 
Sweetapple that Florry has not?” said Sir 
Thomas. 

‘*There you are again, as short-sighted as 
ever, I see what you mean: you think be 
cause Florry will have a quarter of a million, 
if you choose to give it her, that she is better 
off than Lady Sweetapple. Pray, remember, 
that Lady Sweetapple is her own mistress; 
whatever she has is her own, and she has it 
optright. She has to wait for no one.” 

“ That is very true,” said Sir Thomas. 

“But yet that is not what I meant by ad- 
vantages,” said Lady Carlton. “I meant the 
freedom which every widow has, compared 
with a girl like Florry. I meant that superior 
knowledge of the world and its ways which 
a woman like Lady Sweetapple must always 
possess when matched against an inexperi- 
enced thing like Florry.” 

“T don’t believe in any such thing,” said 
Sir Thomas, doggedly. 

“ Believe it or not,” said Lady Carlton, 
“ you may depend upon it, what I say is true; 
and Florry has little chance with Harry For- 
tescue so long as Lady Sweetapple is by.” 

“ When will she go away?” asked Sir 
Thomas, relapsing into sleepiness. 

“That is a question, I dare say, which 
Florry has asked a thousand times,” said 
Lady Carlton, “ but it is one we none of us 
can answer. We asked her, as we did all 
the rest, for a few days.” 

“T always understood,” said Sir Thomas ; 
“that a few days meant five.” 

“So it used,” said Lady Carlton, “ but 
they have only been here three. On Monday, 
I fancy she will go away; but of one thing I 
am quite sure—that Lady Sweetapple will not 
leave the house so long as Harry Fortescue is 
here. But you never told me what you 
thought of Mr. Fortescue.” 

“T like him very well,” said Sir Thomas: 
“in fact, I like him better than Edward Ver- 
non. There is more in him.” 

“Then you would not object to him also 
as a son-in-law?” said Lady Carlton, who 
knew that Florry’s affection for Harry was at 
least as strong as that of Alice for Ed- 
ward, 

By this time Sir Thomas was getting des- 
perate. He really felt as though he never 
should get to bed. 

“ Well,” he said, “ what I have said about 
the one, I will say about the other. If the 
girl’s affections are engaged, and these young 
men are really fond of them, and show them- 
selves worthy of them, I see no objection to 
both the marriages. As you know, we are 
above considerations of fortune. ll I re- 
quire in my sons-in-law is, that they should 
be gentlemen by birth, character, and educa- 
tion.” 

“There’s a dear good man,” said Lady 
Carlton. “ What a shame to keep you sitting 
up so long when you are dying to go to sleep! 
How selfish of me! I won’t tease you any 
more. But pray remember, if any thing hap- 
pens to either of our daughters—I mean of 
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course if either Harry or Edward ask for 
them properly—you have given your con- 
sent.” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” said Sir Thomas ; 
and in a few minutes he was sound asleep, 
after one of the most exciting conversations 
he had ever had with his wife at that late 
hour of the night. 

So they were all asleep at High Beech. 
Mrs. Marjoram had forgot her scolding, and 
old Marjoram slept the slumber of the weary 
and the just. Colonel and Mrs. Barker snored 
in unison, and he no doubt revisited India 
and resacked the bill-fort of the Ram Chow- 
dah. Mr. Beeswing’s sleep was easy and nat- 
ural, as befitted the character of the man. 
Whether he returned to the story of his di- 
gestion, and ate any of those dinners over 
again on which he had dilated during the 
evening, is not known. At any rate, he was 
haunted by no bad dreams, and slept out the 
sweet summer night in peace. 

As for Count Pantouffles, it is said that he 
always slept on his back. We know it is a 
position in which many men cannot sleep. 
They must turn over on thefr side; but Count 
Pantouffles was not one of those men. He 
could sleep anywhere and anyhow. We be- 
lieve he could have slept with his head in a 
bag full of cayeune pepper and not felt it. 
He always said he never dreamt in his life. 
He had not imagination enough to dream. 
When he slept, he slept without snoring. 
He would have thought it beneath the dignity 
of a Pantouffles to snore. They are a very 
proud race, the Pantouffleses ; and, as they are 
especially famous for doing nothing, they have 
never snored. They would have looked on it 
in the light of a nocturnal signal, and it 
would have degraded them at once to the 
condition of a watchman. If they had been 
geese, they would never have hissed, even to 
save the capitol. So the Pantouffleses never 
snored, “ Let day-laborers and the sons and 
daughters of toil snore,” they said; “it is a 
badge of servitude, and befits them; but our 
breath is free, and comes from unclogged 
throat and nostrils. We never snore.” So 
Count Pantouffles spent the night. ‘ 

But what of Mr. Sonderling? How did 
that “madman,” as Count Pantouffles called 
him after he went away—how did he spend 
the night? Very like a madman, we are 
afraid. For a long time he would not go 
home, but walked wildly about the chase, 
swinging his hands to and fto, and singing 
snatches of the songs he used to sing with 
Amicia Smith. The deer stood and gazed at 
him in the moonlight, and the rabbits stayed 
their nibbling and frisking to stare at him as 
he passed. He looked so strange, they could 
not take him for a man, and they knew he 
was no beast of prey. So there he stalked 
about, exclaiming every now and then: “ She 
will yet be mine! Amicia! she will yet be 
mine!” And then he skipped and leaped for 
joy, verily believing that it was all the charm 
of his wedding-clothes that had won her back 
to him. Poor Mr. Sonderling! when he came 
to himself and looked at his watch by the 
moonlight, he saw that it was past two 
o'clock, and over his shoulder he saw the 
dawn, “ Ach/” he said, “fairer than 
Aurora is she, my own Amicia;” and then 





he threw himself on the dewy turf, and left 
his imprint on the wet grass. 

“T shall now return by me,” he said at 
last, meaning that he would return home. 
And home he went, running down the lime 
avenue, like a lunatic pursued by all the 
furies, till he reached his little house in High- 
Beech village. 

As he knocked, the faithful old Gretchen 
opened the door, with her “‘ Du Lieber / where 
have you been, Mr. Sonderling ?” 

“Where have I been?” said Mr. Sonder- 
ling. “I have been in heaven among the 
gods, and I have drunk nectar and ambrosia, 
and she will yet be mine, Gretchen! she will 
yet be mine! Look at my wedding-clothes.” 

“ Alas!” saidGretchen. ‘“ Come in, come 
in, Mr. Sonderling. I only see you have had 
a fall on the wet grass, and are like to catch 
your death of cold. Run up quick to bed, 
and I will bring you a basin of Flieder Thee” 
—elder-tea, we should call it—“ that is very 
good against a cold,” 

So Mr. Sonderling crept up the creaking 
stairs to his narrow bed in his little room. 
But nothing seemed little or poor to him that 
night. He seemed to float on ether through 
golden clouds. For had she not smiled on 
him, his first love? and had he not given her 
a promise, and kept it? and would he not 
promise her any thing, if she would only 
smile on him as she used to smile ? 

O Amicia Sweetapple, born Smith, of 
how much fascination were you guilty in that 
month of June! 

It was not long before the faithful Gret- 
chen appeared with the Flieder Thee. And after 
Mr. Sonderling had drunk it up and said: “I 
find it very good, Schlafen Sie wohl, Gretchen,” 
then he too turned on his side, like all the 
rest of the world, except Count Pantoufiles, 
and was soon lost in dreams, in which he 
stood at last at the altar, and was actually 
wedded to Amicia Sweetapple. 

“Dear Heaven!” said old Gretchen, as 
she crawled down-stairs, “ what fools men 
are! gentlemen just as much as other men. 
Ill bet a penny my poor master will never be 
married to Amicia Smeess, now that he finds 
her here a fine lady in England.” 

Then she, too, the dear good old thing, 
climbed up to her attic, looked out for one 
moment at the mingled light of the moon and 
dawn, knelt down and said her prayers by her 
bedside, and soon even she was lost in slum- 
ber, and all the world at High Beech was at 


rest. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





BIRDS’- NESTING. 


IRDS’- NESTING is by no means a fail- 

ure, even though you find no birds’- 
nests. You are sure to find other things of 
interest, plenty of them. A friend of mine 
says that, in his youth, he used to go hunting 
‘with his gun loaded for wild-turkeys, and, 
though he frequently saw plenty of other 
smaller game, he generally came home empty- 
handed, because he was loaded only for tur- 
keys. But the student of ornithology, who 
is also a lover of Nature in all her shows and 
forms, does not go out loaded for turkeys 





merely, but for every thing that moves or 
‘grows, and is quite sure, therefore, to bag 
some game, if not with his gun, then with his 
eye, or his nose, or his ear. Even a crow’s- 
nest is not amiss, or a den in the rocks where 
the coons or the skunks live, or a log where: 
a partridge drums, or the partridge himself 
starting up with spread tail, and walking a 
few yards in advance of you before he goes 
humming through the woods, or a wood- 
chuck-hole, with well beaten and worn en 
trance, and with the saplings gnawed and 
soiled about it, or the strong, fetid smell of 
the fox, which a sharp nose detects here and. 
there, and which is a good perfume in the 
woods. And then it is enough to come upon 
a spring in the woods, and stoop down and: 
drink of the sweet, cold water, and bathe 
your hands in it, or to walk along a trout- 
brook, which has absorbed the shadows till 
it has itself become but a denser shade. 
Then I am always drawn out of my way by a 
ledge of rocks, and love nothing better than 
to explore the caverns and dens, or to sit 
down under the overhanging crags and let 
the wild scene absorb me. 

There is such an interest about ledges! 
They are an unmistakable feature, and give 
emphasis and character to the scene. I feel 
their spell, and must pause awhile. Time, 
old as the hills and older, looks out of their 
scarred and weather-worn face. The woods 
are of to-day, but the ledges, in comparison, 
are of eternity. 

And then there are birds’-nests about 
ledges, too, exquisite mossy tenements, witl: 
white, pebbly eggs, that I can never gaze 
upon without emotion. The little brown bird; 
the pheebe, looks at you from her niche till 
you are within a few feet of her, when she 
darts away. Occasionally you may find the 
nest of some rare wood-warbler forming @ 
little pocket in the apron of moss that hangs 
down over the damp rocks. 

The sylvan folk seem to know when you 
are on a peaceful mission, and are less afraid 
than usual. Did not that marmot to-day 
guess my errand did not concern him as he 
saw me approach there from his cover in the 
bushes? But,when he saw me pause, and 
deliberately seat myself on the stone-wall im- 
mediately over his hole, his confidence was 
much shaken. He apparently deliberated 
awhile, for I heard the leaves rustle as if he 
was making up his mind, when he suddenly 
broke cover and came for his hole full tilt, 
Any other animal would have taken to his 
heels, but a woodchuck’s heels do not amount 
to much for speed, and he feels his only safety 
is in his hole. On be came in the most ob- 
stinate and determined manner, and I dare 
say if I had sat down in his hole would have 
attacked me unhesitatingly. This I did not 
give him a chance to do, however, but, not to 
be entirely outdone, attempted to set my feet 
on him in no very gentle manner; but he 
whipped into his hole between my feet with a 
defiant snort. Farther on, a saucy chipmunk 
presumed upon my harmless character to an’ 
unwonted degree also, I had paused to bathe 
my hands and face in a little trout-brook, and’ 
had set a tin cup, which I had partly filled with 
strawberries as I crossed the field, on a stone 
at my feet, when along came the chipmunk as 
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confidently as if he knew precisely where he was 
going, and, perfectly oblivious of my presence, 
cocked himself up on the rim of the cup and 
proceeded to eat my choicest berries. I re- 
mained motionless and observed him. He 
had eaten but two when the thought seemed 
to occur to him that he might be doing bet- 
ter, and he began to fill his pockets. Two, 
four, six, eight of my berries quickly disap- 
peared, and the cheeks of the little vagabond 
swelled. But all the time he kept eating, 
that not a moment might be lost. Then he 
hopped off the cup, and went skipping from 
stone to stone till the brook was passed, when 
be disappeared in the woods. In two or 
three minutes he was back again, and went to 
stuffing himself as before; then he disap- 
peared a second time, and I imagined told a 
friend of his, for in a moment or two along 
came a bobtailed chipmunk, as if in search 
of something, and passed up, and down, and 
around, but did not quite hit the spot. Short- 
ly, the first returned a third time, and had 
now grown a little fastidious, for he began to 
sort over my berries, and to bite into them, 
as if to taste their quality. He was not long 
in loading up, however, and in making off 
again. But I had now got tired of the joke, 
and my berries were appreciably diminishing, 
so I moved away. What was most curious 
about the proceeding was, that the little 
poacher took different directions each time, 
and returned from different ways. Was this 
to elude pursuit, or was he distributing the 
fruit to his friends and neighbors about, as- 
tonishing them with strawberries for lunch ? 

But I am making slow headway toward 
finding the bird’s-nest, for I had set out on 
this occasion in hopes of finding a rare nest 
—the nest of the black-throated, blue-backed 
warbler, which, it seemed, with one or two 
others, was still wanting to make the history 
of our warblers complete. The woods were 
extensive, and full of deep, dark tangles, 
and looking for any particular nest seemed 
about as hopeless a task as searching for a 
needle in a haystack, as the old saying is. 
Where to begin, and how? But the prin- 
ciple is the same as in looking for a hen’s- 
nest: first find your bird, then watch its 
movements. The bird is in these woods, for 
I have seen him scores of times, but whether 
he builds high or low, on the ground or in 
the trees, is all unknown to me. That is his 
song now—“ twe-twea-twe-e-e-a,” with a pe- 
culiar summer languor and plaintiveness, and 
issuing from the lower branches and growths. 
Presently we—for I have been joined by a 

panion—discover the bird, a male, in- 
secting in the top of a newly-fallen hemlock. 
The black, white, and blue of his uniform 
are seen at a glance. His movements are 
quite slow compared with some of the sylvinz. 
If he will only betray the locality of that 
little domicile where his plainly-clad mate is 
evidently sitting, it is all we will ask of him. 
But this he seems in no wise disposed to do. 
Here and there, and up and down, we follow 
him, often losing him, and as often refinding 
him by his song, but the clew to his nest, how 
shall we get it? Does he never go home to 
see how things are getting on, or to see if 
his presence is not needed, or to take madam 
a morsel of food? No doubt he keeps within 








ear-shot, and a cry of distress or alarm from 
the mother-bird would bring him to the spot 
in an instant. Would that some evil fate 
would make her cry then! Presently he en- 
counters a rival. His feeding-ground in- 
fringes upon that of another, and the two 
birds regard each other threateningly. This 
is a good sign, for their nests are evidently 
near. 

Their battle-cry is a low, peculiar chirp, 
not very fierce, but bantering and confident. 


"They quickly come to blows, but it is a very 


fantastic battle, and, as it would seem, in- 
dulged in more to satisfy their sense of hon- 
or than to hurt each other, for neither party 
gets the better of the other, and they separate 
afew paces and sing, and squeak, and chal- 
lenge each other in a very happy frame of 
mind. The gauntlet is no sooner thrown 
down than it is again taken up by one or the 
other, and in the course of fifteen or twenty 
minutes they have three or four encounters, 
separating a little, then provoked to return 
again like two cocks, till finally they with- 
draw beyond hearing of each other—both, no 
doubt, claiming the victory. But the secret 
of the nest is still kept. Once I think I have 
it. I catch a glimpse of a bird which looks 
like the female, and near by, in a small hem- 
lock about eight feet from the ground, my 
eye detects a nest. But as I come up under 
it, I can see daylight through it, and that it 
is empty—evidently only part finished—not 
lined or padded yet. Now if the bird will 
only return and claim it, the point will be 
gained. But we wait and watch in vain. 
The architect has knocked off to-day, and we 
must come again, or continue our search. 

While loitering about here we were much 
amused by three chipmunks, who seemed to be 
engaged in some kind of game. It looked 
very much as if they were playing tag. 
Round and round they would go, first one 
taking the lead, then another, all good-na- 
tured’ and gleeful as school-boys. There is 
one thing about a chipmunk that is peculiar ; 
he is never more than one jump from home. 
Make a dive at him anywhere and in he goes. 
He knows where the hole is, even when it is 
covered up with leaves. There is no doubt, also, 
that he has his own sense of humor and fun, 
as what squirrel has not? I have watched 
two red squirrels for a half-hour coursing 
through the large trees by the road-side 
where branches interlocked, and engaged in 
a game of tag as obviously as two boys. As 
soon as the pursuer had come up with the 
pursued, and actually touched him, the palm 
was his, and away he would go, taxing his 
wits and his speed to the utmost to elude his 
fellow. 

Despairing of finding either of the nests 
of the two males, we pushed on through the 
woods to try our luck elsewhere. Before 
long, just as we were about to plunge down a 
hill, into a dense, swampy part of the woods, 
we discovered a pair of the birds we were in 


quest of. They had food in their beaks, and,* 


as we paused, showed great signs of alarm, 
indicating that the nest was in the immediate 
vicinity. This was enough. We would pause 
here and find this nest, anyhow. To make a 
sure thing of it, we determined to watch the 
parent-birds till we had wrung from them 





their secret. So we doggedly crouched down 
and watched them, and they watched us. It 
was diamond cut diamond. But as we felt 
constrained in our movements, desiring, if 
possible, to keep so quiet that the birds 
would, after awhile, see in us only two harm- 
less stumps or prostrate logs, we had much 
the worst of it. The mosquitoes were -quite 
taken with our quiet, and knew us from logs 
and stumps ina moment. Neither were the 
birds deceived, not even when we tried the 
Indian’s tactics, and plumed ourselves with 
green branches. Ah, the suspicious creat- 
ures, how they watched us with the food in 
their beaks, abstaining for one whole hour 
from ministering to that precious charge 
which otherwise would have been visited ev- 
erymoment! Quite near us they would come 
at times, between us and the nest, eying us 
so sharply. Then they would move off, and 
apparently try to forget our presence. Was 
it to deceive us, or to persuade himself and 
mate that there was no serious cause for 
alarm, that the male would now and then 
strike up in full song and move off to some 
distance through the trees? But the mother- 
bird did not allow herself to lose sight of us at 
all, and both birds, after carrying the food in 
their beaks a long time, would swallow it them- 
selves. Then they would obtain another morsel 
and apparently approach very near the nest, 
when their caution or prudence would come to 
their aid, and they would swallow the food and 
hasten away. I thought the young birds 
would cry out, but not a syllable from them. 
Yet this was, no doubt, what kept the parent- 
birds away from the nest. The clamor the 
young would have set up on the approach of 
the old with food, would have exposed every 
thing. 

After a time I felt sure I knew within a 
few feet where the nest was concealed. In- 
deed, I thought I knew the identical bush. 
Then the birds behaved in the same manner 
about another locality some rods below. 
This puzzled us, and seeing the whole after- 
noon might be spent in this manner, and the 
mystery unsolved, we determined to change 
our tactics and institute a thorough search of 
the locality. This procedure soon brought 
things to a crisis, for, as my companion clam- 
bered over a log, by a little hemlock, a few 
yards from where we had been sitting, with a 
cry of alarm out sprang the young birds from 
their nest in the hemlock, and, scampering 
and fluttering over the leaves, disappeared in 
different directions. This brought the parent- 
birds on the scene in an agony of alarm. 
Their distress was pitiful. They threw them- 
selves on the ground at our very feet, and 
fluttered, and cried, and trailed themselves 
before us, to draw us away from the place, 
or distract our attention from the help- 
less young. I shall not forget the male 
bird, how bright he looked, how sharp the 
contrast as he trailed his painted plumage 
there on the dry leaves. Apparently he was 
seriously disabled. He would start up as if 
exerting every muscle to fly away, but no 
use; down he would come with a helpless, 
fluttering motion before he had gone two 
yards, and apparently you had only to go and 
pick him up. But, before you could pick him 
up, he had recovered somewhat and flown a 
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little farther ; and thus, if you were tempted 
to follow him, you would soon find yourself 
some distance from the scene of the nest, and 
both old and young well out of your reach. 
The female bird was not less solicitous, and 
practised the same arts upon us, to decoy us 
away, but her dull plumage rendered her less 
noticeable. The male was clad in holiday 
attire, but his mate in an every-day working- 
garb. 

The nest was built in the fork of a little 
hemlock, about fifteen inches from the ground, 
and was a thick, firm structure, composed of 
the finer material of the woods, with a lining 
of very delicate roots or rootlets. There were 
four young birds and one addled egg. We 
found it in a locality about the head-waters of 
the eastern branch of the Delaware, where sev- 
eral other of the rarer species of warblers, such 
as the mourning-ground, the blackburnian, 
the chestnut-sided, and the speckled Canada, 
spend the summer and rear their young. 


Jonn Burrovens. 





THE PLACE OF GRAVES. 


din clouds have parted, rain no longer faHs, 
And through the rifts I trace the blue 
above ; 
I'll leave the house that shuts like prison-walls, 
And seek a spot I love. 


“A place of graves,” between two hills that 
reach 
One to the other; and to-day have kissed, 
And sent a loving message each to each, 
Behind a veil of mist. 


Here in this old, forsaken burial-place, 
The sweetest flowers of early spring are 
found ; 
Here the arbutus hides its blushing face, 
And creeps from mound to mound. 


Right well I know that shy flower’s dim re- 
treat ; 
For often, ere the buds were sweet with May, 
This rocky ledge has felt my childish feet 
Along its steepest way. 


And now again beneath the shelving rock, 
That frowns above a row of crumbling tombs, 

Where shadowy pines their branches interlock, 
I pluck its clustering blooms. 


And in this shaded nook, by all forgot, 
I leave them where a later mound appears ; 
Scarce can I see the doubly-hallowed spot, 
For bitter, blinding tears. 


For here, by gloomy pines o’ercanopied, 
A poor, heart-broken soldier sleeps for aye. 
“Lay me beneath th’ arbutus-ledge,” he said, 
‘* Where she may come one day.”’ 


And here to-day, ’mid sunny gleams and 
showers, 
Seeking, with saddened heart, his place of 
rest, 
She comes to lay his loved arbutus-flowers 
To die upon his breast. 


And yet his grave needs not a flower that dies, 
For tender violets spring from out its gloom— 
The rare arbutus clasps him where he lies, 
A rooted, living bloom! 


Mrs. C. C. Fretp. 





THE NEVERSINK HIGHLANDS. 


HE Neversink Highlands have the post 
of honor among the American hills. 
They stand near the principal portal of the 
continent—the first land to greet the curious 
eyes of the stranger, and to cheer the heart 
of the returning wanderer. The beauty of 
these wooded heights, the charming villas 
that stud their sides, the grace of their undu- 
lating lines, give to the traveller prompt as- 
surance that the country he visits is not only 
blessed with rare natural beauty, but that art 
and culture have suitably adorned it. The 
delight with which the wearied ocean-voyager 
greets the shores that first rise upon the 
horizon has often been described ; but, when 
these shores have a rare sylvan beauty that 
opens hour by hour to view as the vessel 
draws near—when, instead of frowning rocks 
or barren sands, he beholds noble hills clothed 
to their brows with green forests, fields and 
meadows basking with summer beauty in the 
sun, cottages nestling amid shrubbery, and 
spires lifting above clustering tree-tops—the 
picture possesses a charm which only he who 
first beholds it can fully realize. It is such a 
green paradise that the Neversink Hills offer 
to the gaze of every ocean-wanderer who en- 
ters the harbor of New York. 

These highlands are situated in New Jer- 
sey, extending several miles along the coast 
in a southerly direction. At their feet flows 
the Shrewsbury River; beyond the river 
stretches a narrow strip of sand, upon which 
the surf of the Atlantic ceaselessly beats. 
This strip or tongue of sand extends north- 
erly into the sea, somewhat beyond the reach 
of the hills, which, suddenly trending west- 
ward, form, in connection with the Hook, what 
is known as Sandy-Hook Bay. The ship en- 
tering from the sea stretches past this point 
of sand, leaving the hills to the left; but from 
their receding forms the voyager soon turns 
to greet the rising shores of Staten Island. 
There are two distinct bays to the harbor of 
New York. Staten Island and Long Island 
approach each other closely, and between 
them runs a small strait, known as the Nar- 
rows, which affords entrance to the inner 
bay; the outer bay, or Lower Bay, as it is 
commonly called, has upon its left the low, 
sandy shores of Long Island, upon its right a 
deep estuary, between the New-Jersey and 
Staten-Island shores, known as Raritan Bay. 
Shrewsbury River, which is probably more an 
estuary than a river, enters the sea between 
Raritan Bay and the Hook. Travellers pro- 
ceeding by the Southern Railroad of New 
Jersey, or the pleasure-party visiting the fa- 
mous watering-place of Long Branch, land 
from the steamboat at Sandy Hook. The 
railroad runs along the narrow strip of sand, 
already mentioned, that separates the river 
from the ocean, giving the passengers charm- 
ing views of the hills. But the visitor who 
explores the river by boat enters its pleasant 
waters with beautiful, villa-adorned hills to 
the right, and courses along at their feet, ad- 
miring the highlands as they lift above him 
on one side, and the superb stretch of sea on 
the other, the view of which the intervening 
strip of sand scarcely obstructs. Entering 





the river thus, we soon reach “ Beacon Hill,” 
crowned by a double-towered light-house fur- 
nished with “ Fresnel” lights of remarkable 
capacity. The square tower has the most 
powerful light on the coast, the rays of which 
reach a distance of thirty-fve miles, or as far 
as the altitude of the to... lifts the horizon. 
This light gives the mariner the first intima- 
tion of his nearness to our shores, just as the 
green slopes of the hill it surmounts greet 
him with the first show of land. This mag- 
nificent light is of French construction, was 
exhibited and secured the prize at the great 
French Exposition, and was purchased by our 
government at a cost of thirty thousand dol- 
lars, The light in the corresponding tower 
was manufactured in imitation of it, and, al- 
though upon the same principle, is scarcely 
so powerful. A visit to this light-house will 
repay us; the view from the tower is superb, 
and the magnificent lenses of the lamp are 
well worth our curious attention. The oblig- 
ing light-house keeper will draw the curtain, 
and show, reflected upon the convex central 
crystal, an exquisite miniature of all the ex- 
panse of land and sea and sky—such a land- 
scape as the most gifted painter would despair 
of being able to imitate. 

Just beyond Beacon Hill is the little town 
of Highlands, where the hotels most do con- 
gregate. Here there is every charm to seduce 
the town-lorn citizen from his weary streets. 
He may wander amid the leafy retreats of the 
hill, once peopled by deer and other creatures 
of the woods, and now such a forest as that 
of Arden could scarcely excel; or he may sail 
on the smooth waters of the river, and cast 
his line for the bass and the blue-fish ; or, 
crossing to the sandy beach where the surf 
of the wide ocean rolls in upon him, plunge 
into the breakers until his heart and his mus- 
cles gather freshness and strength from the 
brief battle with Old Ocean. It is a delicious 
and sometimes a stirring picture that may be 
seen from these hills. One may sit, fanned 
by great trees, inhaling the odors of grass and 
woods, and watch the far expanse of sea, on 
the surface of which ships ceaselessly come 
and go; and then at times rises the storm, 
and the fierce breakers come tumbling in upon 
the beach with a wild roar, bursting high into 
the air in spray, while the ships go rushing 
by with furled sails like great, frightened 
birds. 

Our course lies along under these hills, 
the river continuing narrow; but soon it 
widens, and presently we find two forks—one 
that keeps close along the sea, another that 
trends a little way inland. These forks are 
known locally as South and West Shrewsbury 
Rivers, but the geographies set down the 
southern fork as Shrewsbury River, and the 
western one as Neversink River. The latter 
is the most picturesque and attractive, and it 
is the one we purpose to follow. On both 
sides of the river we now have wooded shores, 
while the river broadens frequently into bays 
that are as handsome and nearly as wide as 
those of the Hudson. All along there are 
pleasant cottages, and on the distant, sloping 
hills cultivated farms. There are picturesque 
landings at little wharves thrust out from 
high, wooded banks; there are quaint little 
houses close to the river-shore, hiding away 
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THE NEVERSINK HIGHLANDS. 


among trees; there is a club-house, with its 
array of boats; and presently we come to 
the busy centre of the great dyster-breeding 
region. The pleasant village of Fairhaven is 
an outgrowth of the oyster business. The 
tiver here is broad and shallow; the oyster- 
beds abound in great numbers, and at the 
proper season whole fleets of boats are en- 
gaged, at one time in planting, at another in 
gathering, the wealth of the river-bed. The 


oysters planted here are mostly brought from | 


Virginia; and, as the Virginia oysters are 
notoriously among the finest in the world, 
this fact may account for the favor which the 
Shrewsbury produci—we never hear of Never- 
sink oysters—enjoys in our market. Not 
only oystermen, but fishermen, are numerous 
here, for this estuary affords rare fishing- 
grounds ; and everywhere are evidences that 
the river yields rich rewards to those who de- 
pend upon it. The houses, if rarely splendid, 
are in no instances poor or squalid, while the 
greater number are charming cottages sur- 
rounded by many evidences of thrift and taste. 


The shores here are interestingly varied by | 


scenes of picturesque industry connected with 
the pursuits of the people; here may be seen 


a group of fishermen, mending their extended | 
| beauty ; 


nets; there, a boat turned up on the beach, 
undergoing repairs ; and these little insights 
into the occupations pursued amid these syl- 
van scenes are not without their charm. 

We soon reach the most important town 
on the river. 


course of wide expanse. It is probably the 





Red Bank lies at the head of | 
navigation, and yet is situated on a water- | 


THE HIGHLAND LIGHTS. 


termination of the estuary, while the little 
stream that flows through narrow gorges and 
shadowy forests beyond, is all that may strict- 
ly be called a river. Red Bank is, in every 
sense, a pretty village, and, what perhaps is 
better, a thriving one. Without lifting so 
high as near the mouth of the river, the hills 
here are very charming, spreading away in 
flowing, undulating lines, and dipping to the 
water with many a sylvan grace. Itisatown 
built up in the interests that pertain t@ a great 
metropolis, being a sort of entrepot for a large 
agricultural country, the products of which 


centre here for transportation to the city. In | 
1830, only two houses stood upon its present | 
| Hook, to the vast mystification of its pur- 


site; and now its avenues of cottages and 


villages extend for miles, while whole fleets | 


of vessels are occupied in its commerce. It 
is a village without “ slums, 


within its borders. Its streets are shaded 
with arching trees, and lined with neat cot- 
tages ; and all the prospects from the place 
are full of pleasantness. Handsome villas 
front the main avenues, the rear windows of 
which overlook the river and the green shores 
of its opposite boundary. Rarely do we find, 
in an American town, this union of thrift and 


sents to inspire a people, its energy leaves 
rude gashes upon the landscape. 


This section has little legendary or histori- | 


cal interest. It is included in Monmouth 
County, and hence it is near the scene of the 
famous battle of Monmouth, of the Revolu- 
tion; and it was infested, during that mo- 





” or unpleasant | 
quarters; poyerty would seem to be unknown | 


for usually, where enterprise con- | 
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mentous struggle, with predatory bands, who 
made general warfare upon the people. Its 
best legendary interest is derived from the 
pages of Fenimore Cooper’s “‘ Water Witch,” 
many of the scenes of which were laid in 
Sandy-Hook Bay and upon the adjacent 
Neversink Hills. The reader of this delight- 
ful romance—the most truly imaginative that 
came from the pen of Cooper—will recall the 
strangely-named villa “ Lust in Rust,” built 
by the smuggling Dutch alderman upon one 
of these elevations, and the strange adven- 


| tures of the Water-witch, guided by the mys- 


terious sea-green lady, which glided in and 
out of a secret inlet then existing near the 


suers. We learn that several times the sea 
has broken through the sandy stretch of land, 
making the Hook an island; such an inlet 
existed in 1798, which closed in 1800, and 
opened again in 1830. 

In regard to the designation of these hills, 
there exists a fearful orthographical confu- 


| sion. The word is sometimes spelled Nava- 


sink, sometimes Navisink, then again as Nevi- 
sink, and lastly as Neversink. The correct 


| method can be determined only by a knowl- 


edge of its origin, and of this there appears 
to be some doubt. Navasink is supposed to 
be an Indian word, meaning “ fishing-place,” 
and, of course, applied to the river; but 
others claim that this is simply a common 
instance of a natural desire to find an aborigi- 
nal root for our nomenclature, and that the 
term is really Neversink, having been be- 
stowed by the sailors, as expressive of the 
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long time which these hills remain in view to 
the outward voyager. There is more romance 
and originality in the Indian term, but, so 
far, the weight of authority does not appear 


to be in its favor. 
0. B. Bunce. 





ARAB MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


By Epwin De Leon, tate U. S. Consut- 
Generat 1x Eoyrr. 


ay ILL wonders ever cease? The latest 
news from Egypt is, that “the khé- 
dive is taking lessons on the violin.” 

As every thing we see in print must be 
true, we “ accept the situation ” in which the 
oligarch of Egypt has placed himself, as the 
correct one, but our astonishment is none the 
less. After that potentate, utterly regardless 
of expense, commanded Verdi to compose a 
new opera expressly for him, and produced it 
at Cairo, in a grand opera-house expressly 
built for its production on Egyptian boards, 
for the first time, and with a company of 
street-singers imported from Europe for the 
great occasion, why should we marvel at any 
new eccentricity of his ? 

The opera, strange to say, was a success, 
as far as the verdict of the Franks, who wit- 
nessed its first performance, can be relied on. 
As far as the native taste is concerned, it was 
doubtless “ all Greek to them,” as Curran said 
of his Latin quotation to the Dublin jury. 

Arab taste in music is so different from 
ours, that what is melody to us is discord to 
them ; and vice versa, as the tortured ears of 
travellers in the East have often attested. 

But there is an historical precedent for 
this proceeding of the Khédive of Egypt, of 
which most probably he was ignorant. It is 
reported that “ Nero fiddled while Rome was 
burning ;" and, in the present condition and 
prospects of Egypt, it is meet that the Egyp- 
tian ruler should imitate that classic example. 
For, while there is no country in this wide 
world for which Nature has done more—no 
climate more genial, no soil more fertile and 
productive, no people more patiently indus- 
trious and frugal—yet, at the same time, there 
is none where labor is so scantily remunerated, 
and its fruits more wantonly and recklessly 
wasted, than in the ancient land of the Pha- 
raohs. 

The Egyptian fellah, or peasant, ignorant 
and rude as he is, living in a mud-hut, on 
insufficient food, composed chiefly of brown 
bread, dates, and vegetables, has an ear and a 
taste for music—but music of his own—and 
so discordant to foreign ears as to inflict pain 
instead of pleasure on those European organs 
compelled to listen to it. 

The musical instruments are of the rudest 
and most primitive kind. A fish-skin drum, 
a reed flute, and a tambourine, comprise the 
orchestra of an Egyptian band, accompanied 
by a low, wailing, monotonous chant from 
male or female voices. 

The Arabs will sit motionless for hours, 
listening to these monotonous and melancholy 
sounds, and seeming to enjoy them, smoking 
meanwhile the long pipes of fragrant Latakeea, 
or inhaling the Persian tambac through the 
long, snake-like tube of the nargile. 





To the foreign ear it is simply a disagree- 
able noise; to the Arab it is melody, and he 
keeps time to it with foot and swaying of per- 
son, as though it found the chords within him 
responsive to its wailing measure. 

Frequently have I seen groups of half- 
naked Arabs sitting under the great trees in 
the Eybekieh of Cairo, entranced in the dream- 
land brought to them by tobaceo and min- 
strelsy, and apparently forgetting, under that 
double solace, the hardships of a lot to which 
that of a Southern slave, under the old state 
of things—well clad, well fed, and cared for— 
was indeed anelysium. These men are nomi- 
nally free, but in fact in a condition more un- 
bearable than that of the slave; for they are 
serfs attached to the soil, and may not even 
enjoy the poor privilege of a change of mas- 
ters or place of toil except by consent of the 
government, or its representative—the gov- 
ernor of the province wherein they happen to 
have been born to be “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” 

Unless some caprice of the Turkish or 
Egyptian ruler lifts one of these born thralls 
from his lowly lot, bis fate is as fixed as ever 
was that of Saxon serf or Southern slave ; and 
of course the rare exceptions were only suffi- 
cient to prove the rule, and, like a prize in a 
lottery, to be considered only in the light of a 
happy accident. The rule was as stated above, 
and few indeed of that class could hope to en- 
joy those exceptional advantages. Yet this 
daily drudge—this item in 

+... “the mass 

Of bones and muscles framed to till the soil, 

Then rot unnamed beneath it *— 
as characterized by Talfourd in his tragedy 
of “Ion,” which strikes the key-note of all 
ancient or Eastern life—has yet a passionate 
fondness for music, which can lift his wearied 
spirit above the dull round of his daily labors 
and cares, and above the mere material wants 
which crush him down almost to the level of 
the brute. 

It is not enough for this poor daily la- 
borer, born to toil for the benefit of others 
from the cradle to the grave, that his stom- 
ach, and those of his offspring, produced by 
prolific ‘mothers, should be filled by food, 
which, if coarse, is yet sufficient for their sim- 
ple cravings : he must have more, his spiritual 
wants must also be supplied. These his sa- 
gacious rulers furnish him in two ways. They 
give him religious pabulum by the endowment 
of a priesthood more potential even than that 
of the Romish Church; and they give him also 
the cheap enjoyment of public spectacles at 
stated times, and that of music, such as he 
likes—from his native performers—which con- 
stitute the poetry of his forlorn and laborious 
existence. 

The khédive may play on the violin to his 
heart’s content in his sumptuous palace, so 
long as he allows his liege subjects to listen 
to their own Arab music, which, rude as it 
is, has yet a subtile charm for the people 
who cling to the traditions of the past and 
its associations with an absorbing devotion, 
which it is difficult for us in this new land of 
ours to comprehend or appreciate. 

The music of the Arabs is of the rudest 
and simplest kind, as are the instruments 
from which they produce it. Their music is 





all street-music, for opera is a Frank inven. 
tion, and they have no church-music. In 
fact, the Mussulman never sings even in the 
mosque, where, instead of a regular service 
such as prevails in the churches of other 
creeds, each man says his own prayers by and 
for himself, without the aid of priest or con- 
gregation. Church-music, therefore, under 
such a system is impossible. 

Of theatricals they have but one kind, 
the representations of the Kharagooz, or 
Punchinello, whose witticisms we should con- 
sider only gross vulgarities both in speech 
and gesture; in fact, the coarseness of these 
representations is so great as to render the 
performances indescribable in decent lan- 
guage. 

Kharagooz, strictly speaking, is a Turkish, 
not an Arab institution, but the Arabs seem 
to enjoy his antics and indecencies as much 
as their Turkish neighbors. 

These representations are only allowed at 
times of high festival, being ordinarily for- 
bidden on the score of public morals. The 
exhibitions are usually open-air ones, or under 
a tent ; and, when any price is charged for ad- 
mission, it is something ridiculously small. 

The music accompanying these exhibitions 
is the common street-music. 

The musicians who make a profession of 
it, find plenty of employment at weddings and 
merrymakings, and in the intervals of regular 
engagements play at the corners of the streets, 
where they soon collect a crowd around them, 
from which they pick up a few copper paras, 
like our organ-grinders. 

Their professional singers, male and fe- 
male, sometimes accompany themselves with 
a zittar, or rude kind of guitar with strings, 
though the sound they twang out of it is very 
unlike any musje of ours. But music is a ne- 
cessity at all merrymakings in the East, as 
here ; therefore, whenever there is a wedding 
or a friendly gathering of any kind, of either 
sex, the musicians are bidden, and come at 
the call. 

In those curious paintings which we find 
on the rock-tombs of Upper Egypt, fresh as 
though their colors were laid on but yester- 
day, and illustrating pictorially the old Egyp- 
tian life of thousands of years ago, we find 
the musicians always forming part and parcel 
of the processions. 

Stranger still, the instruments they use 
seem wonderfully similar to those employed 
for the same purposes to-day among the men, 
who certainly are not their descendants, al- 
though they are their successors in the occu- 
pancy of the old Pharaonic land. 

Every thing else seems to have under- 
gone transmutation and change except their 
music, which continues as primitive and dis- 
cordant as that which solaced the ears of 
the men who sleep their long sleep in the 
pyramids, or in the innumerable and unknown 
mummy-pits which conceal the preserved 
bodies of a population ten times as numerous 
as that which now peoples the ancient soil 
of Egypt. 

Of the “ lost arts,” of whichit is the mod- 
ern habit to rave, as though our progenitors 
knew more than we in this really ancient 
era of the world can be supposed to know, 
certainly we may not class that of music, 
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AMERICAN TRAITS. 





judging either from the records left us in 
these pictorial tomb-histories, or in the sounds 
which greet our ears to-day in Cairene streets, 
as echoes floating down from the remote and 
buried past. 

The ancient Egyptian, like the modern, 
had evidently small taste for music. Noise, 
with him, was a substitute for melody, and 
what we know and recognize as music would 
probably have been a new sense for him. 
The Copt boasts that he is the lineal and le- 
gitimate descendant of the ancient Egyptian, 
and can produce more proofs in support of 
his claim than most heralds’ offices can show 
for their coats-of-arms ; yet any thing more 
harsh, dissonant, and dreary, than the Coptish 
music to a European ear, it would be difficult 
to imagine. 

So itis evident that what may have been 
music to the ears of men, as they were con- 
stituted three thousand years ago, will not 
answer to that appellation now. 

In many things the Pharachs and the 
modern Egyptians may surpass us of these 
modern and parvenu ages, whose date is but 
of yesterday; yet, in this matter of music, 
they were the children, we the ancients. 





AMERICAN TRAITS. 


FROM FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


HAT respect for the will of the maje ity 

which is inculeated by democratic i. sti- 
tutions, has exercised a decided influence over 
the social, no less than the political, life of 
the people of the United States. It has not 
only had the effect of preventing the develop- 
ment of individuality of character, but it has 
also considerably modified that ,obstinacy of 
temper which is one of the most strongly- 
marked characteristics of the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

“ An Englishman never knows when he is 
beaten,” one often hears it triumphantly said 
in this country. But this very unwillingness 
to admit defeat, however admirable a quality 
on the battle-field, is not quite so desirable a 
one in social life, when it assumes the form 
of an utter deafness to reason and argument. 

Now, the inhabitants of the American 
Union are singularly devoid of this dogged 
tenucity of opinion. Mr. Disraeli said, on one 
occasion in the House of Commons, that a 
friend of his, who had spent some time in the 
United States, had declared it to be his con- 
viction that the Americans “were the most 
tractable people in the world.” And, in say- 
ing this, he did them no more than simple 
justice. 

This phase of the national character finds, 
indeed, an illustration in one department of 
American literature. Let the reader take up 
any collection of anecdotes from the States, 
and he will, if he looks a little below the sur- 
face, almost invariably discover in it evidence 
of the readiness with which the American, 
when in the wrong, or worsted in argument, 
admits himself to be so. The evidence in 
question is all the more reliable from the fact 
that it is purely incidental. Of the many 
thousand anecdotes, for instance, to be found 
in the pages of Harper’s Magazine, there is not 





one the object of which is to call attention 
to this national trait. On the contrary, the 
narrators of the various stories are obviously 
quite unconscious of its existence; and yet, 
how frequently does it manifest itself! The 
individuals, indeed, who figure in the majority 
of the anecdotes referred to, do not belong to 
the educated classes, and the language they 
make use of is frequently neither elegant nor 
grammatical; but their readiness to admit 
themselves to have been in error is unmistak- 
able, and finds expression in such phrases as, 
“ Well, I own the corn;” “You have me 
there, and no mistake;” ‘“ You may take my 
hat;” “I’m dead beat, and that’s a fact,” ete. 

One result of the absence of marked indi- 
viduality of character in the United States is 
the circumstance that, in social life, people— 
to use a colloquialism—“ get on” together 
better than they do here, where a man’s idio- 
syncrasies are very apt to clash with those of 
his neighbor. 

When, in fact, Benjamin Franklin said, 
“ No house is large enough to hold two fami- 
lies,” he uttered an aphorism suggested by the 
experience of many years’ residence in Eng- 
land, or, if warranted as regards his own land, 
warranted simply by the fact that the in- 
fluence of her new institutions had not yet had 
time to make itself generally felt. For there 
is no country—not even France—where vari- 
ous families can and do live in such harmony 
under the same roof as in the United States. 
In the larger cities especially, where house- 
rents are exceedingly high, it is frequently 
the case that the married sons and daughters 
of a family will live in the same house with 
their parents, for years in succession, in peace 
and quietness. 

The relations, too, existing between par- 
ents and children in America are of the most 
satisfactory character, notwithstanding, or 
rather, perhaps, in consequence of, the in- 
dulgence with which the latter are treated. 
“T never saw,” says the author of “ Vanity 
Fair,” “people on better terms with each 
other, more frank, affectionate, and cordial, 
than the parents and the grown-up young 
folks in the United States. And why? Be- 
cause they are spoilt, to be sure! I say to 
you, get the confidence of yours—before the 
day comes of revolt and independence, after 
which love returneth not.” 

The correctness of Thackeray’s remarks 
on the character of the relations existing be- 
tween parents and children in the United 
States, finds, incidentally, confirmation in the 
literature of that country. In the works of 
no American author are to be found the 
scenes of domestic dissension and unhappi- 
ness portrayed in those of English writers ; 
and for the simple reason, that such phases 
of human life have not come under the obser- 
vation of the former. The great passions, in- 
deed, love, hate, revenge, play their part in 
the writings of American novelists, as they do 
in the literature of every nation. But such 
scenes of domestic discord as‘ those painted 
so graphically in “The Newcomes ” and “ The 
Adventures of Philip,” could by no possi- 
bility occur in the United States; for, in 
nearly every instance, these dissensions arise 
from the circumstance that the elder members 
of the family neither recognize the individu- 





ality nor respect the rights of the younger— 
and in America they do both. 

It is not my purpose, in this paper, to 
enter into an elaborate disquisition upon the 
character of the people of the United States, 
my object being simply to touch briefly upon 
some of their more prominent national traits ; 
but there is one accusation brought against 
them which must not pass unnoticed—that ot 
being a thoroughly ill-mannered nation—an 
accusation so persistently reiterated, that it 
has obtained almost universal credence in 
this country. 

Nearly every English traveller has some 
tale to tell of the rudeness and incivility he 
has met with from the lower classes in Amer- 
ica; and, prima facie, it would appear that 
complaints so general must be well founded. 
But it is not so. The annoyances to which 
these gentlemen have been subjected have 
arisen, almost invariably, from their failing 
to properly appreciate the difference existing 
between the social system of the Americans 
and that of their own people. 

In this country the separation of the vari- 
ous grades of society has had a marked effect 
upon the morale of what are termed the “ low- 
er classes.” The man in fustian cannot un- 
derstand why he should render even the most 
trifling civility to the man in broadcloth with- 
out being paid for it. If you only so much as 
inquire your way, of a man having the ap- 
pearance of a mechanic, and he goes a few 
steps out of his path to show it to you, he 
will—five times out of six—even if he do not 
ask for a gratuity, show palpably by his man- 
ner that he expects one. On the other hand, 
a gentleman would scarcely accept the slight- 
est civility from a man of an inferior class 
without payment, even if none were demanded 
or expected. He pays for it to mark that he 
does not regard what has been done for him 
in the light of an an act of courtesy from man 
to man, but as a service rendered him by a 
being so inferior to himself that there can be 
nothing in common between them. The rich 
man, in fact, exacts, on most occasions, a 
servile deference from the poor one—and pays 
for it; while the latter has so little self-re- 
spect that he is only too willing to de paid. 

No inequality of position or circumstances, 
however, will make a native of any portion 
of the United States submit to being dealt 
with in the manner, or spoken to in the tone 
which, in this country, the “man in broad- 
cloth” adopts as a matter of course toward 
the “man in fustian.” No one, perhaps, has 
a keener appreciation of the advantages of 
wealth and education than the American ; 
but that the possessor of them should feel 
justified in using toward him the language 
of a superior to an inferior is what he cannot 
understand, and will not for one moment put 
up with. 

So far, indeed, as my observation has ex- 
tended, not only is the American of the poor- 
er classes better mannered than the English- 
man of the same grade, but so superior is he 
in this respect, that no comparison can fairly 
be instituted between them. 

Any one who returns to this country after 
having spent some time on the Continent or 
in the United States, cannot, in fact, but be 
struck by the coarseness—I might almost say 
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the brutality—of the lower classes; at least 
of such of them as the eye falls upon in the 
public streets. In the rough practical jokes, 
in the “chaff,” in which they so liberally in- 
dulge among themselves, the desire to inflict 
pain or annoyance is, almost always, the basis 
of their wit. Treating each other with habit- 
ual rudeness, it follows that the show of 
courtesy they put on toward those above 
them is prompted simply by the desire of 
gain. Their civility is, in fact, little better 
than servility. 

The American, on the other hand, how- 
ever humble in position, has a keen sense of 
personal dignity; no taste for horse-play; 
and, prompt to resent an impertinence or an 
insult, is equally slow, unprovoked, to offer 
either. 

The difference in morals as well as in 
manners between the lower classes in the two 
countries, is rather significantly illustrated 
by the fact that, during a residence of up- 
ward of seventeen years in New York, the 
writer cannot call to mind a single instance 
of any native American citizen appearing at 
the bar of a police-court on the charge of 
wife-beating. And as to drunkenness, more 
intoxicated men, and women too, may be seen 
in the streets of London in one day, than in 
those of any city of the United States in six 
months. 

The admirable system of public schools— 
in which a purely gratuitous education is of- 
fered to all alike—which exists throughout 
the whole of the Northern and Eastern States, 
has done very much to elevate the moral as 
well as the intellectual character of the peo- 
ple. In New England the percentage of 
crime to population is less than that of any 
European country, with the exception, possi- 
bly, of Holland. Even the State of New 
York—the chief city of which is the common 
receptacle for ignorance, poverty, and crime, 
from all parts of Europe—presents a very 
fair record in this respect; and, if the for- 
eign population be eliminated from the cal- 
culation, an excellent one. Few persons, in- 
deed, are aware how much this same foreign 
population contributes to the statistics of 
crime in America, In the State of New York 
alone seventy per cent. of all the offences which 
are brought under the cognizance of the tri- 
bunals are committed by individuals of Irish 
parentage, while the fair proportion of this 
class would be less than twenty per cent. 

As an evidence of the moral development 
of the people, which has resulted from educa- 
tion, may be adduced the readiness with 
which they are disposed to subordinate their 
individual preferences to what they consider 
to be for the good of the commonwealth; of 
this the “ Prohibitory Liquor Law” is a con- 
apicuous example. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist in this country as to the 
abstract merits of such a law, there can be, I 
conceive, no question but that the very fact 
of its existence presupposes a considerable 
amount of self-denial on the part of a large 
» aber of those who have been instrumental 
in passing it. Many thousands, in fact, in 
various States, voted for what is known as 
the “Maine” law, who had never been, nor 
were ever likely to be, guilty of excess them- 
selves; but who denied themselves what they 








believed to be a perfectly innocent indulgence, 
purely for the sake of those of their fellow- 
citizens less able to exercise self-control. 

Before concluding these desultory obser- 
vations upon American traits, I may observe, 
that any Englishman who returns home, after 
a residence of some years in the United States, 
cannot but be struck by the ignorance which 
exists here with regard both to the institutions 
and character of the people of that country— 
an ignorance, be it said, infinitely more inex- 
cusable than that so frequently imputed to 
the French in respect to us. For them, in- 
deed, may be pleaded the excuses of difference 
of race and language—the latter an almost 
insuperable barrier to the thorough compre- 
hension of the idiosyncrasies of a people. But 
of the Americans—derived from a common 
stock, and speaking the same tongue as our- 
selves—we absolutely know less than we do 
of any Continental nation. Even of the geog- 
raphy of the United States the English people 
are, as a rule, curiously ignorant. 

One explanation of our ignorance of the 
social characteristics of the Americans may 
be found in the fact that our impressions of 
them are, partly, derived from the books of 
travellers who, in hurried journeys through 
the States, have simply noted such superficial 
traits of the people as came under their ob- 
servation in hotels, railroads, and steamboats ; 
but also, in still greater degree, I conceive, 
from those English works of fiction in which 
natives of the United States have been iutro- 
duced, the individuals therein delineated be- 
ing, very generally, accepted by the majority 
of readers as fair types of the American. In 
nearly every one of these works the American 
figures in either an odious or a ridiculous as- 
pect. To say nothing of those portions of 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” the scene of which is 
laid in the United States, I may mention Rich- 
ard Avenel, in Bulwer’s “My Novel;” the 
colonel, in Lever’s “ One of Them ;” Fullalove, 
in Charles Reade’s “ Very Hard Cash;” the 
younger Fenton, in Yates’s “ Black Sheep ;” 
and the American in “ Mugby Junction.” In 
every instance, whether represented as a man 
of good social position and presumably fair 
education or not, he is made to express him- 
self in a dialect happily combining all the pe- 
culiarities of speech of each section of the 
country from Maine to Texas; and such as, it 
may safely be affirmed, was never yet heard 
from the lips of any one human being. 

It is the same on the stage. In “Our 
American Cousin,” Lord Dundrearv is ac- 
cepted for what it is, an exceedingly clever 
representation of an individual idiosyncrasy. 
Asa Trenchard, on the other hand, is received 
by the audience as a fair type not only of a 
class, but of a people. Yet Mr. Buckstone, 
excellent as he is in his own line, so far from 
giving a fair likeness of the Yankee, does not 
even present a caricature of him; that is, if 
caricature be understood in its proper sense, 
i. e., the humorous or ridiculous exaggeration 
of features or Habits peculiar to the individual 
or species, Asa Trenchard, on the Haymar- 
ket stage, is simply a vulgar cockney, with a 
habit of speaking through his nose; and it 
appears strangely inconsistent that a delicate- 
minded, refined woman like Mary Meredith 
should tolerate the addresses of such a man. 





When the play in question was originally pro- 
duced in New York, Jefferson, of Rip Van 
Winkle fame, was the Asa Trenchard, and in 
his hands the character became a fair, unex. 
aggerated type of the native of New England 
—cool, clear-headed, brave, warm-hearted, but 
ignorant of the conventionalities of society, 
Here it would have been caviare to the mass 
of play-goers, their preconceived idea of the 
character being so totally different. 

In closing this paper, I may add that the 
opinions expressed have not been lightly haz- 
arded, but are the result of careful observation 
of the characteristics of the American people. 


W. C. M. 





A NEW METHOD OF TELE- 
GRAPHING. 


WITTY editor has recently heard of the 
discovery of a method of sending tele- 
graphic messages both ways at the same time 
over a single wire, and thereupon he bids 
those experimenters take heart who have so 
long been trying, with but indifferent success, 
to make two railway trains going in opposite 
directions pass each other on the same track, 
As he forcibly puts it, “If the thing can be 
done on the telegraph, why not on the 
rail »” 

‘his little item has been extensively cir- 
cula ed, and it seems doubtful whether it is 
generally known that a system of double 
transmission, as referred to above, is coming 
into use. Such, however, is the case, and 
perhaps a brief account of how it is possible 
for two telegraphic messages to pass each 
other on a single wire may be of interest. I 
will avoid technical details and descriptions 
of complex apparatus, which would require ap 
extended notice and numerous illustrations to 
make them clear, and will confine myself to 
the general principles involved in the trans- 
mission of a telegraphic message. 

Let us imagine two stations, which we will 
call A and B, between which we desire to pass 
telegraphic signals. As electricity is the force 
to be employed, we must first find some metb- 
od of passing a current of electricity from A 
to B, or from B to A, at pleasure. By means 
of a galvanic battery, and the prcper connec- 
tions, we can accomplish this result. If we 
have a cup of acidulated water at one of the 
stations, and place in it two different metals, 
as copper and zinc, we have the essential feat- 
ures of a battery; and the connections will 
be made by leading a piece of wire from the 
piece of copper at A to the station B, and 
back to the piece of zinc at A. A current of 
electricity will then pass from A to B, ané 
back to A, continuing as long as the connec- 
tion is maintained, if the battery is properly 
managed. If, now, we had a similar battery 
at the station B, with a wire connecting the 
copper of the battery at A with the zinc of 
the battery at B, and a return wire from the 
copper at B to the zine at A, with arrange 
ments for detaching the connection of the di- 
rect wire with either battery at will, it is evi- 
dent that we could cause a current of elec- 
tricity to pass from A to B, or from B to A, 
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at pleasure. This action will also take place 
if we dispense with the return wire, and lead 
the wire from the zine of the battery at A, 
and from the copper at B, to masses of metal 
buried in the ground at these stations, 

Now that we have the current passing 
from one station to the other, if we had any 
means of determining when the connection 
with the battery was made at either station, 
and when broken, a series of signals would 
thus be transmitted to the other station. This 
we can accomplish by the use of the electro- 
magnet. If a current of electricity is caused 
to pass through a coil of copper wire surround- 
ing a bar of soft iron, the iron becomes mag- 
netic, but continues in this condition only as 
long as the electrical current is passing through 
the coil. Suppose we have such a coil, called 
an electro-magnet, at each station, arranged 
so as to be connected with, or detached from, 
the battery by simple mechanism? Whenever 
a current of electricity is passed from one 
station to the other, as from A to B, the elec- 
tro-magnets at both stations are excited. 
When the iron bar in either electro-magnet 
becomes magnetie, it will attract another bar, 
called an armature, placed close to it, and 
may thus be made to draw a point against a 
piece of moving paper, making a mark. When 
connection with the battery at A is broken, 
the electro-magnet ceases to attract the arma- 
ture, and the point no longer presses against 
the paper. So, by alternately making and 


breaking the connection with the battery at 
A, the electro-magnet at B will produce a 
number of marks upon the paper, which may 
be so arranged as to form a series of letters 


and words. 

This, in brief, is the method employed for 
transmitting telegraphic messages in this 
country, and known as the Morse telegraph 
system. 

It will be observed that, in telegraphing 
by this system, when a message is sent from 
A to B, the electro-magnets at both stations 
are simultaneously excited or demagnetized, 
and that to send a message to B and receive 
one from that station at the same time would 
require, by this system, another set of bat- 
teries, electro-magnets, and connections be- 
tween the two stations. Hence we see, if we 
desire to accomplish this on a single wire, with 
one set of batteries and electro-magnets, the 
nature of the problem to be solved: We must 
make such an arrangement that we can excite the 
electro-magnet of either station without producing 
any effect upon the electro-magnet of the other 
station. The arrangement invented by Messrs. 
Siemens and Holske, of Prussia, and improved 
by Mr. Stearns, of Boston, accomplishes this 
result. Suppose the wire leading from the 
battery at either station be brought into con- 
tact, when connection is made, with the ends 
of two coils of wire surrounding the soft iron 
of the electro-magnet—one of the coils being 
wound from left to right, and having its other 
end in the battery—and the other coil being 
wound from right to left, and continued to 
the other station? Under these circumstances, 
if connection is made with the battery, the 
current of electricity, having its choice of two 
routes, oné leading directly back to the bat- 
tery, and the other going to the distant sta- 





tion, will take the shortest path, and return 
directly to the battery, and the electro-magnet 
of the other station will not be affected. But 
let some resistance be interposed upon the 
wire leading to the battery, so that the elec- 
tricity encounters equal resistance in passing 
over either wire, then the current will divide, 
half returning to the battery, and the other 
half going on to the distant station, and excit- 
ing the electro-magnet there. But what is the 
effect of the current on the electro-magnet at 
the first station? Why, the two equal cur- 
rents, moving in opposite directions around 
the bar of soft iron, neutralize each other, 
and the magnet at this station is not excited. 
Here, then, is the solution of the problem: A 
current of electricity starts from the battery 
at A; half of it returns directly to the battery, 
the other half goes on to B, exciting the elec- 
tro-magnet at that station, leaving the electro- 
magnet at A unaffected. Simultaneously, then, 
a current of electricity can be passed from B 
to A, exciting the electro-magnet at A, and 
producing no effect upon that at B. 

There are numerous details connected with 
this system that are exceedingly interesting, 
but could only be rendered intelligible by the 
aid of diagrams. But the writer hopes that 
enough has been said to render the principles 
of this exceedingly ingenious method plain. 
An intelligent survey of the instruments in 
actual operation can readily be made, and will 
tell the story far more effectually than a mere 


description can. 
Ricnarp H. Bue. 


HALF-MARRIED. 


HE Paris courts have recently granted a 
divorce, in a case to which the follow- 
ing circumstances gave rise : 

During the course of the year 1869, an 
individual, dressed like a laborer, presented 
himself to M. Frac, a master-plumber, and 
asked for work. He stated to the plumber 
that the costume which he wore was a dis- 
guise ; that he belonged to a rich and noble 
Italian family; but that in consequence of a 
quarrel with his father—which, by-the-way, 
was not of a serious nature—he had refused 
to accept supplies from home, and was geter- 
mined to bring his father to terms by earning 
his bread as a common laborer. 

As proof of the truth of his story, Locatelli 
—which was the name of the unfortunate and 
high-spirited young man—produced a certifi- 
cate of birth, which showed him to be the son 
of Signor Locatelli, Marquis of Orgionne. His 
story excited the deepest sympathy on the 
part of M. Frac, who took the liveliest inter- 
est in his welfare, and introduced him to his 
family, among whom was a daughter about 
sixteen years old. 

A few days later, Locatelli, attired as a gen- 
tleman, and wearing the insignia of the Le- 
gion of Honor, presented himself at the resi- 
dence of the Fracs, under his proper title of 
the young Marquis Locatelli, of Orgionne. All 
the differences with his father had been ar- 
ranged, peace had been reéstablished, and in a 
few days he was to receive some twenty-five or 
thirty thousand francs, the first instalment 
of the sum his father had consented to allow 











him yearly. He declared, at the same time,. 
that he was madly in love with Mademoiselle 
Frac, and made a formal demand of her hand 
in marriage. ° 

“TI trust you will abstain from making 
any inquiries concerning my family,” he add- 
ed. “You see the danger of so doing. If 
my father should discover my intentions, all 
would be lost. I am rich; you, on the con- 
trary, have comparatively little. I am a no- 
bleman; you are of the people. He would 
never consent to such a union; we must pre- 
serve the strictest secrecy until after the mar- 
riage ceremony. I have not as yet received 
any money, but I shall soon. I suggest that 
the civil ceremony be performed immediately, 
for which you will advance me the necessary 
funds. As for the religious ceremony, I will 
defray its expense when I shall have received 
a remittance. In this manner, if my father 
hears of my marriage, he will hear of it too 
late.” . 

Of course it was not possible to doubt the 
word of a young man of such distinguished 
manners, and wearing such good clothes! 
And had not his future father-in-law and 
mother-in-law all the proofs of his identity, 
in the way of certificates, that they could de- 
sire? Why, therefore, should there be any 
hesitation? Nor was there any. Hardly two 
weeks had elapsed when the cérémonie civile 
was performed; and on the evening of this 
first ceremony, greatly to the astonishment 
of the Fracs and to the horror of the bride, the 
Marquis di Locatelli wanted to conduct his 
wife to their conjugal domicile without waiting 
for the religious ceremony; but he yielded at 
length to the remonstrances of the parents 
and the prayers of the young marquise, and 
did not insist. 

The money so impatiently looked for from 
Italy did not arrive, and consequently the re- 
ligious ceremony was postponed from week to 
week and from month to month. M., Frac, 
becoming alarmed, reproached the marquis 
somewhat severely, whereupon his lordship 
seized his young wife and endeavored to drag 
her away by force, commanding her to follow 
him if she would not see herself delivered up 
to him by the law which had‘united them. 
As for the marriage by the Church he was 
more than willing to dispense with it; what 
he wanted was his wife, and her he expressed 
a determination to have. She, however, re- 
fused to go with him, and he departed in 
anger. 

Two years passed. Nothing was heard 
of the marquis, and the marchioness con- 
tinued to live with her parents. She finally 
appealed to the courts to be legally separated 
from a man who had so grievously wronged 
and deceived her. In the interim M. Frac had 
done what he should have done in the first 
place—he instituted inquiries. He found that 


| Locatelli was a low-born adventurer, living 


by stealing and swindling, who had already 
been several times convicted of criminal of- 
fences, and was now in the prison of Mazas 


| charged with swindling, stealing, and wearing 


the stolen insignia of the Legion of Honor. 
Like some American parents, M. Frac had 
sacrificed his daughter to his ambition for 
the honor of a noble son-in-law. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


HILE French statesmen are discussing, 

with some acrimony and much eager- 
ness, the principles upon which the new army 
of the republic shall be organized—the de- 
bate being participated in equally by gener- 
als, lawyers, professors, academicians, royal 
dukes, and bishops—the Germans are busy 
providing for the expenditure of the war in- 
demnity already paid, and yet to come from 
the pockets of their vanquished foes. Ger- 
many is in the happy condition of a country 
which knows no debt; the liabilities of the 
empire are said to be not worth the trouble 
of cancelling. The French have already paid 
two-fifths of the immense indemnity which 
the Treaty of Versailles imposed upon them— 
a fact most flattering to the government of 
M. Thiers, whatever be its faults. This em- 
barras de richesses has somewhat puzzled 
Prince Bismarck ; but, after much cogitation, 
he appears to have resolved to devote the 
French frances, which were extorted by war, 
mainly to warlike purposes. Of the thirteen 
hundred million thalers which constitute 
the whole indemnity, some portion has been 
allotted to compensations, pensions, charities, 
and booty for the generals, besides a con- 
siderable sum awarded to increase the rolling- 
stock of the Lorraine and Alsace railways. 
But the great bulk of the money is to go to 
repairing and increasing the fortifications of 
Alsace and Lorraine, the reconstruction of the 
Strasbourg citadel and ramparts having al- 
ready been begun ; to paying the general and 
departmental home expenses during the late 
war; to enlarging the central departments 
of the army, such as the staff-officers, engi- 
neering corps, and so on; to military schools 
and education; and to an ultimate division 
pro rata among the various German states 
which together contributed to the victory 
over the French. It is worth while to take 
note of the fact that Germany, which is pros- 
perous enough, strong enough, and well 
enough secured against aggression, has no 
notion of setting the example of disarma- 
ment. Her available army still reaches the 
figure of over half a million; and the most 
active of her internal enterprises is the con- 
struction of forts and the manufacture of war 
material. The French cannot be much blamed, 
in view of this fact, for attempting to put their 
military system on a firm basis, and to remedy 
the defects of the imperial military régime. 
Compulsory service has been adopted, with 
the abolition of substitutes ; the whole popu- 
lation is made liable to military service; all 
persons between twenty and forty must, when 
drawn in the conscription, serve five years in 
the regular army, and fifteen in the various 
grades of reserve corps ; a system of localized 
camps has been adopted, by which such con- 
centrations of troops as Napoleon III. es- 
tablished at Chalons shall be had in various 
parts of France; and the army is to be put 





under a far more stringent discipline than be- 
fore. Meanwhile, the subject of educating 
the soldiers will not be neglected; for the 
French have a shrewd notion that much of 
the German success was owing to the intelli- 
gent brains which worked behind the Krupps 
and needle-guns of the Prussian posts. 


—— The immense wealth, and the power 
created by it, which have accumulated in the 
hands.of some of the British aristocracy, are 
very strikingly illustrated by the metropoli- 
tan possessions of the Dukes of Portland and 
Bedford, and the Marquis of Westminster, es- 
pecially the two latter. The head of the house 
of Grosvenor (Westminster) owns Belgrave 
and Eaton Squares, the two most spacious 
and fashionable in London, besides many 
streets, “places,” and “parks,” in that 
famous quarter which is known as “ Bel- 
gravia.” The wealth of the marquis has 
latterly increased to an enormous extent by 
reason of the termination of the ground- 
leases, by which the buildings upon his es- 
tates have fallen into his hands, and are 
added to his ownership of the lands them- 
selves. His grace of Bedford is the fortunate 
possessor of a net-work of great squares in 
the heart of London, the principal of which is 
Russell Square, the others being Tavistock, 
Bedford, Torrington, and Euston Squares; 
Southampton Row, and other contiguous and 
active thoroughfares in this neighborhood, are 
also included in his estates. He owns, be- 
sides, Covent-Garden Theatre, and its equally 
famous market, a considerable portion of the 
Strand, which is the main artery between 
Charing Cross and the “ city; ” and a number 
of smaller streets which, compared with Co- 
vent Garden and the Strand, are hardly worth 
mentioning. It must be remembered that all 
this is exclusive of the great country estates 
possessed by these noblemen, with Norman 
or Elizabethan castles and costly hunting- 
boxes thrown in by the way. The powers ac- 
companying the ownership of such properties 
are greater and more absolute than that 
wielded in Downing Street, for they are the 
powers of landlords amply fortified, by tradi- 
tions and laws written and unwritten, in the 
extensive rights exercised over their tenants 
and estates. Entail and primogeniture have 
served to bloat these possessions to such an 
extent that the luckily-born nobles count their 
incomes by millions. The unnatural and illo- 
gical privileges of the aristocracy are shown 
by the fact that mere birth may throw these 
great powers and possessions into hands 
utterly incapable of using them for the pub- 
lic benefit, and which make no return for the 
enjoyment they confer; and that no’ power 
exists to put them under efficient and useful 
control, The eighth Duke of Bedford, who 
has just died in London, was a man of feeble 
intellect and miserly disposition, who never 
attempted to participate in the proceedings 
of the House of Lords, and spent his life in 
squeezing his tenants for more rent and 





prompt payments, shutting off traffic from his 
squares and streets at will, and wielding his 
authority quite as if he were an irresponsible 
person, with absolute rights from which so- 
ciety could demand nothing, and which were 
outside the contract which the individual is 
supposed to hold with the state. This is not 
an isolated example, but is many times re. 
peated with respect to London estates alone, 
The Duke of Portland, Lord Portman, the 
Marquis of Camden, the Duke of Northumber. 
land, and the Marquis of Salisbury, are other 
instances of nobles who own great metropol- 
itan populated tracts, which they may use, 
if they like, regardless of the interests of the 
public, or the welfare of the state. 


—— So far as regards the range of time 
over which his recollections of interesting 
people and events extend, Charles Matthews 
can almost compare with Sir Henry Holland. 
On August 22, 1822, a grande famille Anglaise, 
with an equipage on the prodigious scale 
which the milords of the earlier quarter of the 
century affected, started for a protracted 
Continental tour. Never, perhaps, did any 
people set off with such a retinue of servants 
and so many luxurious appliances for travel 
as Lord and Lady Blessington, who were ac- 
companied by Mr. Charles James Matthews, 
then approaching his twentieth year. Mr. 
Matthews was then intended for an architect, 
and Lord Blessington had kindly offered to 
take charge of him, and give him every op- 
portunity of pursuing his professional studies. 
It was during this otherwise most agreeable 
tour, that an unpleasant passage occurred 
between the young architect and the famous 
D’Orsay. However, all ended well. Here is 
an entry as to the close of the difficulty in Mat- 
thews’s own diary at the time: “ August 4.— 
This morning I entered the drawing - room, 
where Lady B—— was lying on the sofa very 
unwell, Miss Power (her sister) was there, 
and Count D’Orsay near her. As I entered, I 
perceived the count in tears, and as I ap- 
proached he said to me (in French): ‘ My 
dear Matthews, I ask your pardon before her 
ladyship for what I said to you the other day, 
and I only hope one thing, and that is, that 
you will entirely forget it.” The Blessing- 
tons have long since passed away (Lord 
B. died in 1829, and Lady B. in 1849); so has 
D’Orsay; but the brilliant young architect, 
who was then the delight of the party, has 
for weeks this spring been the delight of 
crowded audiences at Wallack’s Theatre. A 
man who lives so long as he in the world of 
intellect, fashion, and society, seems, as com- 
pared with others, to live half a dozen lives. 
The D’Orsay difficulty occurred in 1822. In 
August, 1823, Lord Blessington writes to the 
elder Matthews: “Mountjoy Forest, August 
2d.—I am determined to build a house here 
next spring, and I shouid like to give your 
son an opportunity of making his début as an 
architect. If you like the idea, send him off 
forthwith te Liverpool or Holyhead, and by 
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the Derry mail he will be here, resting a day 
in Dublin, in five days.” The journey is now 
made in twenty-four hours. But, whether 
Charles went or not, the mansion never 
was built. Lord Blessington came into an 
immense estate, of one Mundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. When he died, at 
forty-six, it was barely thirty thousand dollars 
a year. The family are now clean gone— 
wiped off the face of a country which, in a 
great measure, owes her unhappy position to 
such land-owners and “ noblemen,” 


—— There is a strange and unaccountable 
tendency in the American mind to enlarge 
names, and especially to triplicate them. l- 
most everybody now has three names, and, if 
any individual is so forlorn and destitute as 
to have but two, the chances are that nine- 
tenths of his correspondents in writing to 
him will generally bestow upon him a third 
name, to which he has no right or title. This 
tendency to multiply names seems to be of 
republican origin. Our forefathers before the 
Revolution were content with two appella- 
tions for their children, as the English gen- 
erally are still; and we are, therefore, spared 
the horrid middle letters that infost our 
names of to-day. Our great national heroes 
of the good old time have simple and dig- 
nified titles. But suppose we had to say 
George G. Washington, or Benjamin B. Frank- 
lin, or Thomas J. Jefferson? The tendency 
we speak of does not confine its operations to 
persons. For example, each of our political 
parties has in each State a committee, to 
which is intrusted the general management 
of its affairs, and which is properly enough 
named the “ State Committee,” a convenient 
and euphonious title, which leaves nothing to 
be added or explained. And yet, in nine 
cases out of ten, the politicians and the news- 
papers will persist in calling it the “ State 
Central Committee,” which is entirely super- 
fluous and tautological. We have known in- 
stances in which those who had the charge 
of printing the circulars and other documents 
of a State Committee have for years pur- 
posely excluded the word “ Central ” without 
being able to overcome the propensity of the 
newspapers to put it in. We suppose the 
next step of this enlarging inclination will be 
to speak of “State Central Conventions ” and 
“National Central Committees.” 


—— Miss Fox, sister of Macaulay’s friend 
Lord Holland, lived toward the close of her 
life at a suburban abode called “ Little Hol- 


land House.” Nervous as to burglars, in 
what was then a very burglarious neighbor- 
hood, she employed a private watchman to 
guard her. It was part of this functionary’s 
duty to fire off a gun ata certain period of 
the evening, to prove that he was “ all there,” 
and to impress the burglariously disposed 
with a proper sense of their danger. ‘“ When 
I hear his gun,” the old lady used to say, “I 
know that I may go to sleep in safety.” It 





was currently believed that the watchman re- 
garded this incident in the night as the signal 
for the commencement of his own slumbers 
also. It is not long since a great London 
firm discovered that their watchman had con- 
ceived and executed a most cunning system 
of robbing them, and a robbery reported a 
short time since from Newark revealed cir- 
cumstances scarcely less satisfactory. A 
jewelry-store was broken open, and five 
thousand dollars in gold taken before the ar- 
rival of the private watchman. It appeared 
that this functionary was due at his post long 
before—the shop closed at eight—but, hav- 
ing met with a charmer in the shape of a 
young lady with whom he had no previous 
acquaintance, this siren, who, of course, 
was in league with the robbers, so beguiled 
Cerberus that he dallied with her until the 
robbery had been successfully accomplished. 
Still more lately we have the case of Messrs. 
Phelps, Dodge & Co.’s porter accommodating 
Messrs. Nelson with every possible facility of 
access to his employers’ offices. Where is 
absolute security for valuables to be found ? 
How to watch watchmen is a difficulty which 
remains to be solved. 





Scientific Hotes. 


5 ge recent zeal and diligence displayed by 
astronomers and physicists, in observing 
and recording the number, size, and periods of 
return, of the solar spots, together with the va- 
rious phenomena attending them, may appear 
to the casual reader a matter of little practical 
moment, since their purpose seems to be mere- 
ly to solve one of Nature’s riddles; and yet, 
as has so often resulted from similar researches, 
it is now becoming apparent, that a more per- 
fect knowledge of the true character of these 
strange sivar disturbances, and, in particular, 
the precise periods of their return, may prove 
to be of great service to both meteorologist and 
farmer. Prof. Wolf, of Zurich, having over- 
hauled the printed and manuscript records for 
the last one hundred and forty years, has now 
the recorded observations made upon twenty- 
two thousand four hundred and sixty-three 
different days. The data furnished by these, 
taken in connection with recent and more exact 
information, seem to justify the statement that 
there is a coincidence between the maximum 
period of solar spots—culminating every elev- 
en years—and the maximum period of mag- 
netic disturbance upon the earth; so marked, 
as to clearly indicate an intimate connection be- 
tween them. And now a writer in Nature 
claims to have discovered a direct relation be- 
tween these periodic returns of solar spots and 
the years known in Germany as “ good wine- 
years’’—the absence of spots, or rather their 
decrease in size and number, and the conse- 
quent increase of light and heat, being marked 
by a relative increase in the yield of the vines. 
Messrs. Piazzi Smith and Stone have also 
found that “‘ the mean temperature on the sur- 
face of the earth was subjected to a period of 
eleven years.” Now that attention has been 
directed to this fact in one department of ag- 
riculture, we may look for further confirmation 
of it from other sources. In the mean time, 
the astronomer is not idle. At the Kew Ob- 
servatory, photographs of the sun’s disk are 





taken, when possible, at a fixed period every 
day. Regarding these we learn that “‘ the na- 
ture and luminosity of the markings or spots 
upon the disk are rendered with unerring 
fidelity ; and the way in which these are con- 
tinually modified in shape and intensity, as 
likewise the rapidity with which they appear 
to travel across the disk from the east to the 
west line of the sun, to reappear again some 
twelve days afterward upon the eastern edge, 
is all clearly and distinctly shown.” 


In a lecture on “The Temperature and 
Movements of the Sea,’ lately published in 
the Popular Science Review, Dr. Carpenter de- 
scribed an ingenious form of thermometer by 
which accurate determinations of submarine 
temperature may be made. At a depth below 
the surface of the sea of eight hundred fath- 
oms, the weight of the superimposed column 
of water is equal to a pressure of one ton to 
the square inch, which is exerted alike upon 
every point of a body suspended in it; at six- 
teen hundred fathoms this pressure equals two 
tons, etc. When the ordinary glass self-regis- 
tering thermometer was lowered to this latter 
depth, the results were so variable and unsatis- 
factory as to suggest to the lecturer the possi- 
bility of the glass bulb having been so altered 
in form by the external pressure as to force 
the column of mercury above its correct limit. 
In order to test this theory as to whether, un- 
der sufficient pressure, the sides of a spherical 
glass bulb may be made to contract upon them- 
selves without breaking, the bulbs of several 
ordinary and standard thermometers were fit- 
ted into the water-chamber of an hydraulic 
press, their graduated stems projecting beyond 
the wall: on starting the pump, it was found 
that, under a pressure of three tons to the 
square inch, the mercury rose from eight to ten 
degrees in the standard, and from twenty to 
fifty in the ordinary instrument. The source 
of error being thus discovered, Professor Mil- 
ler, of King’s College, devised the following 
simple and effective method of correcting it: 
He enclosed the bulb containing the mercury 
within a second glass sphere, nearly filling the 
space between the two with some light, readi- 
ly-conducting fluid. It is evident that, when 
any external pressure is applied to the sides of 
the exterior globe, the only result will be to 
alter the level of the intervening liquid, while 
the form of the interior bulb remains unchanged. 
It was found needful, however, owing to this 
double wall between the water and the mercury, 
to allow the instrument to remain below a 
somewhat longer time. 


Among the numerous automatic registers 
now in use in the meteorological observatories, 
there is one, the form of which is doubtless fa- 
miliar to many of our readers. It is designed 
for recording, upon a sheet of sensitive paper, 
all variations in the height of the mercurial 
column in the ordinary barometer-tube; di- 
rectly behind the tube, the strip of paper is 
made to pass, a uniform rate of speed being 
secured by suitable clock-work, the column of 
mercury acting as a screen, and thus permitting 
the light to blacken only the exposed portion 
above it. A contrivance somewhat similar to 
this has lately been devised by Dr. Ozanam, 
having for its object the defining and recording 
of heart-beats. Upon the lower end of a 
graduated glass-tube a hollow sphere of thin 
rubber is attached ; mercury is then poured into 
the opposite end of the tube until it reaches 
the lowest mark upon the scale. Behind the 
tube a recording sheet is made to pass, as de- 
scribed above ; when this flexible bulb, extend- 
ed by the pressure of the enclosed mercury, is 
placed against the body of the patient in the 
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vicinity of the heart, or over the pulse-vein, at 
each beat, the mercury will rise and fall in the 
tube, and the number and force of the fluctua- 
tions will be duly recorded upon the moving, 
sensitive sheet behind. An interesting fact 
- which the comparison of these photographic rec- 
ords has established, is, that there exists not 
only a dicrotism or double beat in the normal 
heart, but that the pulsation is even triple and 
quadruple in its action; the darkened line show- 
ing thatthe mercury had been forced at one leap 
to the top of the scale, whence it returned 
to its former level by three or four successive 
falls. 


During the siege of Paris, and between the 
23d of September, 1870, and the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1871, sixty-four balloons left that city, bear- 
ing, in addition to one hundred and sixty-one 
passengers, and three million letters, baskets 
of carrier-pigeons, and,in a few cases, dogs, 
destined to return again with messages and 
news for the beleaguered citizens. By the aid 
of this pigeon-post, alone, it is estimated that 
fifty th d ages were sent into the 
city, besides whole pages of the London Zimes, 
containing printed replies and communications 
from friends in England and elsewhere. 
These, as is known, were reduced by photog- 
raphy to a suitable size, and on their arrival 
were copied by the aid of the microscope, and 
posted upon bulletins, where they might be 
read by all. In one of these balloons, the 
** Volta,” M. Janssen, the eminent French as- 
tronomer, started with all his instruments for 
the south of Europe, being anxious to make 
observations of an approaching solar eclipse. 
Leaving Paris on the 2d of December, he ar- 
rived safely at Savenay, a town two hundred 
miles to the southwest, after a journey of five 
and a half hours. The most interesting 
voyage, however, was that of M. Rollier, who 
landed in Christiana, Norway, fourteen hours 
after leaving Paris, twelve of which were con- 
sumed in crossing the North Sea. Of the six- 
ty-four balloons that left the city, five only 
were captured by the Prussians, while two 
were lost at sea. This service was organized 
and directed by M. Nadar and M. Jules Go- 
dard, the aéronaut, and the average capacity of 
the balloons was about seventy thousand cubic 
feet of gas. 





It is stated that the poorest flora in the 
world is probably that of the island of St. 
Paul, in the Indian Ocean—its flowering plants 
consisting of six grasses, a sedge, a plantago, 
and a sagina; of these, the two latter are 
probably the only undescribed species. 


In order to recover and render serviceable 
for agricultural purposes certain of their marsh 
and flooded lands, the Swiss engineers have 
lately, by means of an artificial channel lead- 
ing from Lake Bienne to Lake Neufchatel, low- 
ered the waters of the former over three feet. 
This fall left exposed a number of upright 
stakes, driven firmly into the bed of the lake, 
the presence of which excited the interest of 
several eminent archeologists, and a series of 
excavations were begun, with results most 
favorable and interesting. At the depth of 
six feet they encountered many relics, that 
proved without question that the stakes 
designated the site of a Lacustrine village. 
Among the objects obtained were pieces of 
hempen cord, vases, stags’ horns, and many 
stone utensils; one of these being a hatchet- 
head six inches long by two and a half 
broad, made from nephrite, a stone often used 
by these people. With these implements and 
household utensils, there were also found the 
skeleton remains of many domestic animals, 





as the horse, ox, pig, goat, etc., together with 
human bones. Itis evident that this discovery 
promises to prove one of great interest and 
value to both science and history ; and, as the 
water-level is still being lowered, we may look 
for further information from this quarter. 


The new explosive agent, lithofracteur, so 
named by the inventor, Professor Engels, has 
lately been successfully used both on the Con- 
tinent and in England. The active principle 
in lithofracteur, as in dynamite, is nitro-glyce- 
rine, which, with certain other explosive com- 
pounds, is mixed with a given amount of sili- 
cious meal, thus giving to it the character of 
a light, dry powder. It seems impossible to 
explode it by concussion, as was proved by 
fastening a can of it to the front of a car-bump- 
er; the car was then let loose upon a steep 
grade. At the foot of the incline an obstruc- 
tion was so placed as to receive the full force 
of the blow, the can striking first. Although 
the car was crushed and splintered, there was 
no explosion. When ignited by the electric 
spark or fuse, the force of the blast, like that 
of nitro-glycerine, is downward. At Essex, a 
block of cast-iron, fifty-three inches long, 
twenty-nine broad, and nineteen thick, was 
split through the centre at a single discharge, 
the lithofracteur having been simply laid on 
the flat surface, and covered with a few hand- 
fuls of loam. 


At its last sessions Congress set aside one 
hundred and sixty-two millions three hundred 
thousand dollars, for defraying the expenses of 
the National Government for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1872. In the detailed report of 
these appropriations, we notice the following 
special grants made in the interest of science, 
or for the furtherance of scientific research : 
“Preparing elements and tables of new plan- 
ets discovered by American astronomers, three 
thousand dollars; illustrations, etc., for Hay- 
den’s United States Geological Survey of the 
Territories, ten thousand dollars; to make as- 
tronomical observations at the highest point on 
the Pacific Railroad, two thousand dollars ; ob- 
servation of the transit of Venus across the 
disk of the sun, five thousand dollars.”’ In ad- 
dition to the above are the regular appropria- 
tions for the Signal-service and Agricultural 
Bureaus, the collection of mining statistics, the 
continuance and improvement of the Botanical 
Gardens, and the care and enlargement of Gov- 
ernment collections at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute and elsewhere, amounting in the aggregate 
to about three huadred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 


The latest revised edition of ‘‘ Webster’s 
English Dictionary’’ is said to contain a vo- 
cabulary of one hundred and fourteen thousand 
words, all of which are defined, and many of 
them effectively illustrated. lt is an interest- 
ing and suggestive fact, however, that few of 
even our best writers and speakers use over 
ten thousand of these words, while the citizen 
of average intelligence and fair education has 
at lis command but about fourthousand. And 
with not more than four hundred different 
words, an educated child has no difficulty in 
giving full expression to its thoughts, and 
making known its manifold wants. 


Xylol, one of the many hydrocarbons ob- 
tained by the fractional distillation of coal-tar, 
has lately been administered by Dr. Zuelzer, of 
Berlin, with great success in cases of small- 
pox. Its virtue seems to rest in the readiness 
with which it is taken up by the blood, where 
its presence acts as a disinfectant. The doses 
are three to five drops for children, and ten to 





fifteen for adults, administered at intervals of 
from one to three hours. At Berlin, it is pre- 
pared in the form of capsules. 


Miscellany. 


Unfortunately conspicuous. 


dlp recent recurrence of the Ascot cup-day 
- recalls a curious circumstance which oc- 
curred some years ago in connection with that 
great racing-event : 

The Australian criminals, who were re- 
leased on parole, were obliged to report them- 
selves every year on a certain day at Cockatoo 
Island, a police-station in Sydney Harbor. 

This obligation was to many a terrible 
hardship. Men who had gone out into the 
world and became wealthy, prosperous, ay, 
and respected and respectable, were obliged 
annually to make this weary pilgrimage to a 
criminal Mecca. Some of the “lifers””—as 
those transported for life were called—mani- 
fested, after a time, a burning desire to revisit 
the scenes of their youth in “‘ the old country.” 
In one instance, that of a man who had made 
a fortune of five hundred thousand dollars, the 
temptation was too strong to be resisted, and 
one day he landed on the old familiar shores, 

Many weary years had passed since he left 
them. The police of his day had, he felt sure, 
long since passed away, and all chance of his 
detection was at an end. He determined to 
abandon himself to enjoyment, and, by de- 
grees, as all chance of his being recognized 
seemed to grow slighter, naturally became 
more bold. 

At length the day came for the Ascot races, 
It was in the earlier part of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, at that period when her life seemed so 
peculiarly blest, and when the Ascot race- 
week was nowhere more joyously and hos- 
pitably spent than in the princely halls of 
Windsor Castle. 

The whilom convict was determined to do 
things in style. It was then the custom to 
drive down to Ascot from London, and he 
secured the smartest of barouches, and four 
of Newman’s—the great livery-stable man— 
“*wedding-grays’’ to carry him down to the 
course. One of the prettiest events of the 
day is the approach of the royal cortége. Up 
that beautiful carpet of velvet turf, through a 
long line of the rank and beauty of the patri- 
cian world, and of tens of thousands of the 
humbler sort, all in their gayest attire, comes 
the procession of royal carriages. 

The master of the buckhounds, in his pict- 
uresque costume, leads the way, splendidly 
mounted. Then follow outriders in scarlet 
and gold. Then the beautifully - appointed 
and beautifully -horsed landaulets - and - four. 
The sun shone out brightly; the air was the 
balmy breeze of June. The whole scene was, 
no doubt, an intoxicating draught to the man 
who had spent his prime in the horrid toil of 
Macquarrie Harbor. 

In his eagerness to secure a good place, he 
directed the postilions to push beyond the 
allotted line, and this, happening at the critical 
moment when the royal party swept up the 
course, made an interruption, and drew ten 
thousand indignant eyes on the carriage and 
its occupant. “ Who the devil can the fellow 
be?” was on every man’s lips, while the ladies 
fired off with their eyes pistols of indignation 
at “that horridman.” The inspector of police, 
a stalwart man of sixty, peremptorily inter- 
fered, and requested his name. 

He gave, of course, a false one, but there 
was something very ominous lurking in Mr. 
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Inspector’s eye. Somehow he fancied, he said, 
that he had seen the gentleman’s face before, 
and somehow a recollection of those stern in- 

rial lineaments, as seen in a smart young 
constable of twenty-eight, seemed to come back 
to Mr. Convict. He did not much enjoy the 


rest of that day. He left the course some 
time before the crowd, and, not many days 
later, the outgoing Australian mail - steamer 
carried among her passengers a gentleman 
who bore a striking resemblance to him whose 
parouche-and-four had got into the wrong 
place on the cup-day at Ascot. 


Worcestershire Sauce, 

The history of the popular preparation 
called WorcesterShire sauce is rather curious. 
Many years ago an English gentleman, who 
bad held a very high position at Calcutta, 
brought home with him from India a receipt 
for a remarkably palatable curry-powder. One 
day a niece of his was deploring that she could 
not get any to her taste, and he, remembering 
that he had thia receipt somewhere stowed 
away, told her that he would send it to her 
when he found it. 

He was as good as his word. She was ona 
visit at Ombersley Court, the seat of Lord 
Sandys, in Worcestershire, when the receipt 
arrived, and happened to mention it to her 
hostess. ‘Oh, let’s try this wonderful pow- 
der!’? was the exclamation. ‘‘ Yes, but how 
to get the receipt made up?” ‘“ Nothing 
easier. There are capital chemists in Worces- 
ter; we'll drive in after luncheon and leave it 
with them.”? No sooner said than done. The 
receipt was left with those “‘ capital chemists,”’ 
Messrs. Lea & Perrin. In due time the cur- 
ry-powder arrived. Messrs. Lea & Perrin, no 
doubt, like careful chemists, returned the ori- 
ginal receipt, but discreetly copied it. 

One day it occurred to one of the firm that 
the powder would surely make an excellent 
groundwork for a sauce. The experiment was 
made, and quickly proved successful. At first 
the preparation obtained only a local celebrity, 
but by degrees, like the Chinaman’s roast-pig, 
the thing got wind, and grew steadily in de- 
mand. 

At the present time the consumption is 
enormous, and Messrs. Lea & Perrin are said 
to net not less than sixty thousand dollars a 
year from their sauce. [If all that affects to be 
theirs was genuine, their receipts would prob- 
ably be treble that amount. It may be ques- 
tioned whether any other preparation is so 
extensively and impudently pirated. In the 
United Kingdom the labels are imitated almost 
entirely. Thus, while the original label bears 
the words “ From the receipt of a nobleman in 
the county,” the spurious sauce-bottles often 
have on them ‘‘ From the receipt of a nobleman 
inthe counfry.”” But here these delicate dif- 
ferences are not heeded—the pirates “‘go the 
whole hog;’’ and, though no one who has the 
faintest pretensions to a palate can hesitate 
for a moment to detect the difference between 
real and genuine, it is often very hard to do so 
until after the bottle has been bought and its 
contents tasted. 

There is a peculiar aromatic flavor about 
this sauce, and a pleasant stimulus, which 
enables people, by its aid, to gulp down the 
most unpalatable food, and it is consequently 
in immense demand in Australia and other 
tough countries, while in India it assists jaded 
palates ; and, having been originally made for 
that country, is found particularly acceptable 
there. 

Thiers on his Situation. 


An editor of the Reoue Politique, who as- 
sisted at one of the recent receptions given 





by the President of the French Republic, at 
which his excellency ‘‘ chats with perfect free- 
dom,” gives a summary of one of those famil- 
iar conversations upon the state and the future 
of France, which Thiers is said to rather court 
than avoid. 

When one of his interlocutors, says the 
writer, after having adverted, in flattering 
terms, to the great services already rendered 
to France by the illustrious statesman, desig- 
nated as a ‘“‘cloud in the picture,’”’ the pos- 
sibility of a non-conformity of opinion between 
him and the Assembly, resulting, as has al- 
ready been the case in one instance, in the res- 
ignation of the president, Thiers replied in a 
very decided tone: 

** [shall not resign. I wish, before I die, to 
establish the republic permanently in France. 
This service will give me the claim to immor- 
tality to which I, of all others, most aspire. 
If any serious differences between the Govern- 
ment and the Assembly should threaten, I 
would change my ministers. The Assembly 
has not the power to remove me. The Con- 
stitution gives me as long a lease of power 
as it does them ; consequently I would hold on 
until a new Assembly came together. This is 
what I have determined upon, and nothing can 
turn me from my resolution.” 

“One of the influential members of the 
Right Centre’ remarked a gentleman present, 
“said to me only this morning that your ex- 
cellency’s position will be untenable when you 
find yourself vis-a-vis of a Chamber the ma- 
jority of which will be Republican. Your 
opinions on certain matters are so conserva- 
tive that they will not accord with the ill- 
advised demands of such a Chamber, and the 
dissensions that will arise will be far more 
numerous and more serious than those that 
have arisen between the Government and the 
present Assembly.” 

“*T have already thought of that,” replied 
Thiers, ** but I am not of the opinion you ex- 
press ; that would be to calumniate the mem- 
bers of the Republican party. What are the 
questions upon which we are most likely to 
disagree? Compulsory education? That I 
yill accord to them willingly. The question 
of the imposts? It is certain that I do not 
share the opinions of a large number of Re- 
publicans on this question ; but I shall be able, 
I trust, to come to an amicable understanding 
with them. We will make mutual concessions, 
and on many points I hope to convince them 
of the wisdom of my views. The subsidies for 
the Church? This will be the great problem. 
The Republican Chamber-elect will ask me, 
perhaps, to withhold them. I will never con- 
sent. This would be to declare war against 
the whole Catholic world, and religious wars 
are, above all things, to be avoided. The 
question is so important and might prove so 
dangerous to the republic, that I cannot be- 
lieve I shall not be able to bring the Assembly 
to my way of thinking, however Republican it 
may be.” 

Upon this last point, as upon many others, 
we do not agree with M. Thiers; but, when 
we consider this whole programme, which we 
will call national, we may, as the Reoue Poli- 
tique very truly observes, safely intrust it to 
him, and give our support to the illustrious 
statesmen who prefers to the réle of Monck 
the glory of Washington. 


The Jews in the Orient. 


The Greeks certainly resort to strange ex- 
pedients to convert the Jews to Christianity. 
The Levant Herald says that, on the Sth of 
May, a number of intoxicated Greeks seized a 
poor Polish Jew in the suburbs of Galata, filled 





his beard and hair with tar, and then set fire 
to it, subjecting their victim to treatment which 
doubtless resulted in his death. At Smyrna 
the Christians have conducted themselves in a 
manner, if possible, still more atrocious. 

A report having been circulated that the 
Jews had sacrificed a Christian child to cele- 
brate their Easter, the people became furious, 
in spite of the priests, who insisted that the 
child had been drowned by accident, and did 
all in their power to prevent any disturbance. 
They began by horribly maltreating the Jews. 
in the streets; then, encouraged by the ban- 
dits and lawless characters of the city, the 
populace overran the Jews’ quarter, sacked 
their houses, massacred the inhabitants, and 
committed other atrocities. 

A few of the Jews finally attempted to de- 
fend themselves, when the rage of their per- 
secutors knew no bounds. Neither man, 
woman, nor child, was spared by the infuriated 
multitude. These scenes of violence lasted 
for several days, until the Jewish quarter 
seemed to be destined to be destroyed. At. 
last the governor interposed his authority; 
troops were sent, order was restored, and the 
Christians were put under a sort of surveil- 
lance. 

Nevertheless, a few days afterward, on the 
island of Marmaras, the Jews were the objects 
of similar outrages. A young Greek having 
disappeared mysteriously from his village, his 
brother accused the Jews of having assassi- 
nated him. The Greek population immediate- 
ly rose, searched the synagogue, attacked the 
houses of the Jews, and destroyed every thing 
in their way. The unfortunate Hebrews found 
an asylum in the houses of the Mussulmans, 
who, although they were threatened by their 
Christian neighbors with an attack in their 
turn if they did not deliver up the refugees, 
had the courage to refuse and to keep the 
Christians at bay. In the mean time, a Turk- 
ish boatman rowed over to Gallipoli, with a 
letter from the principal Jews, imploring the 
authorities to send them assistance. 


A Chinese Kitchen, 


A Chinese kitchen, from which such good 
things are turned out for the table, is a won- 
der in its way. There is nothing in it but a 
cooking-stove or two, not longer than our 
American water-pail, with a few stew-pans, 
and many chop-sticks, from which few things 
come the many courses for the table, all well 
cooked and garnished—nay, even the best of 
beefsteaks, so difficult to have cooked well at 
home. The more I go over the world, the 
more I am convinced that Americans and Eng- 
lishmen are far behind the rest of creation in 
preparing their food to be eaten. Our “ civ- 
ilization” in this is over a hundred years be- 
hind the age; and in this respect the Chinese 
are far our superiors. That devil’s invention 
of ours, the kitchen-range, ought to be kicked 
down where it came from, the lower regions— 
an invention which, in summer, roasts us out 
of our houses, and in winter consumes as much 
coal in a day as a Chinaman would need in a 
month, or a Frenchman in a week. Some rich 
man in America, some coming Peter Cooper, 
in lieu of teaching us how to draw, would do 
better to found a college to teach us how to 
boil potatoes, cook beefsteaks, roast mutton, 
and bake bread, for such a Peter Cooper would 
be the very greatest of American human bene- 
factors.—Brooks’s ‘* Seven Month’ Run.” 


Family Pets. 


We are informed that a rhinoceros can be 
purchased for ten thousand dollars, and that a 
pair of Bengal tigers will cost about sevem 
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thousand dollars. This is an interesting item 
of news for families in want of pets. If we 
may be permitted to offer advice to purchasers, 
we would recommend them to buy the rhi- 
noceros. The price is higher, we know. It 
seems more expensive ; and a rhinoceros play- 
ing about on the parlor-floor with the children, 
and running up and down stairs, and frisking 
about and barking, would be, in a certain 
sense, inconvenient, if the house was small. 
The larger portion of the family, we should 
presume, would find themselves less crowded 
if they should stand out in the yard and watch 
the fun through the window. But it is prob- 
able that the actual amount of discomfort 
would be larger, as the ultimate expense would 
be, if you bought the tigers. The.only man 
that we ever knew who had a tiger in his 
house associated with that tiger for only eight 
hours, and spent that time roosting upon the 
chandelier until the animal could be shot. He 
always regarded that time as wasted. Hired 
girls have a decided aversion to living in fami- 
lies who encourage tigers: and, if you drive 
your servants off with the accustomed spoons 
and table-linen, and count in the cost of bury- 
ing what remains of the baby after the tiger 
has lunched off of it, and the market value of 
the chop that will probably be bitten from 
your own leg, you will see that the rhinoceros 
is the cheaper. 


The Cities of Germany. 
According to the census of December 1, 
1871, the population of the principal German 
cities is as follows: 
Inhabitants. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


102,575 
. Hanover (including Linden).. 106,520 
. Dantzic 94,3 

. Stut 


. Strasbourg. 
. Bremen 
. Nuremberg 
. Stettin 
Do. (with the whole police- 
ee 


. Aix-la-Chapelle 
. Blberfeld 


. Malhausen (Alsace).... .... 
b BBO s ccc cccccccccccces Recess 


Winter in Italy. 


Don’t talk to me of Italy, any part of it, as 
a retreat to spend the winter in. I have tried 
all parts of it, in winter—half-frozen in all. I 
am pencilling now with an overcoat on, and a 
woollen glove on the unwriting hand, to keep 
it warm, while a costly wood-fire, bought by 
the pound, is blezing before me—all the heat 
going up chimney, though: Don’t talk to me 
of Pisa, where once doctors sent consumptive 
victims, to be sure to die; or of Florence, or 
Rome, or Naples. The sun is hot enough, 
when, at noonday, you are in it; but in-doors, 
on marble or wooden floors, or even on car- 
peted floors, you shake and shiver, and your 
teeth chatter, and you long for the coal-fires 





of home. The only place in Europe to spend 
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a winter in is St. Petersburg, or, possibly, 
England, where the fires are good, and the 
comforts are great; or, to use a solecism, in 
Cairo, in Africa. There is not a winter’s com- 
fort for an American, or an Englishman, in 
winter, south of the British Channel.—Brooks’s 
“* Seven Months’ Run.” 


A Madison (Wisconsin) paper tells how a 
green couple from a country-town in that State 
made a miss of their honeymoon in this wise: 
After seeing the minister, John and his bride, 
who had scarcely ever been out of sight of 
home before, took the cars for Chicago. They 
went to an hotel, and, leaving her in the parlor, 
John went out to view the ruins. He got lost, 
and, not knowing the name of his tavern, wan- 
dered about disconsolate. As night came on 
he was in despair, and, after wandering about 
for a time, the fear of being arrested as a va- 
grant, and having to pass the night in a sta- 
tion, so affected him that he made his way to 
the depot, took the eleven-o’clock train for 
Milwaukee, and the next day reached home a 
bereaved and disconsolate individual. The 
girl was sensible, and, after shedding a few 
tears, called for a room, retired, and enjoyed a 
good night’s rest. The next day she waited 
till the afternoon-train, and reached home that 
night. John had faith that she would return, , 
and was at the depot on the lookout. The 
train stopped, they rushed into each other’s 
arms, and in their pleasant bliss forgot all the 
woes of the past. John says he might be mar- 
ried forty times, but he will never go on an- 
other wedding ‘‘ tower.” 


Lord Lytton has lived in almost complete 
retirement for some years. He studies his 
health with care, and apparently with success. 
His favorite sea-side places are Torquay and 
Margate, the latter being the resort of the lower 
order of cockneys. But Margate has a fine, 
bracing air, and the dainty author of “ Pel- 
ham” has come to look with indifference upon 
foppish considerations. He stoops, is exceed- 
ingly deaf, and has altogether a strange look 
of antiquity. His only son, now a middle- 
aged man, is still in the diplomatic service. 4 
He is wonderfully like his father—like, that is, 
the painting of his father taken thirty years 
ago by Maclise. Mr. Robert Lytton is beloved 
by his friends. He has a grace and an ex- 
quisite courtesy which delight everybody who 
knows him, and his more intimate companions 
are aware that his heart is as kind as his bear- 
ing is delightful. 





Foreign Items. 


HE Archduchess Sophia of Austria, the 
mother of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
and of Maximilian of Mexico, was a woman of 
remarkable harshness of character. After the 
overthrow of the revolution in Hungary, her 
son, the emperor, was disposed to pardon the 
vanquished generals; it was owing to his 
mother’s threats and sneers that he finally 
gave the order for their execution. Since 
Maximilian’s execution, the empress has led a 
very retired life, but has repeatedly, on critical 
occasions, lent her influence to the Ultramon- 
tanes and political reactionists. She attributed 
the misfortunes of her son Maximilian to the 
influence of his ill-fated consort, Carlotta, 
against whom she always openly manifested 
the most invincible aversion. Her death will 
excite little regret in Austria. 


There have been numerous changes in the 
ownership of Parisian journals. Peyrat’s 





Avenir Natonal, formerly a highly-esteemed 
paper, having dwindled down to a daily circu- 
lation of twenty-two hundred copies, was sold 
for fifty thousand francs—just what it owed. 
La Liberté, which Girardin bought, in 1866, fo: 
ten thousand francs, has been sold to the 
Pereires for a million and a half of francs, 
The Zemps has doubled its circulation in one 
year. Guéroult’s Opinion Nationale, for which, 
four years ago, one million francs was refused, 
is now offered for one hundred thousand. But 
in 1868 it had twenty thousand subscribers, 
and now only two thousand. 


The Duke d’ Audriffet-Pasquier, whose elo- 
quent denunciations of the Segond Empire, in 
the National Assembly at Versailles, have re- 
cently attracted so much attention, is now, 
that the family of the Dukes de Lhuynes has 
become extinct, the wealthiest nobleman in 
France. He is an intimate friend of the Or- 
leans princes, and may now be regarded as the 
leading Orleanist in France. 


The Emperor of Austria contributes nine 
thousand florins for the Schiller monument in 
Vienna, and five thousand florins for the monu- 
ment that is to be erected in the same city to 
Poetry. The latter will contain the names of 
the greatest living poets of all nations. Amer- 
ica will be represented by Bryant and Long- 
fellow. 


On the first of May Rochefort’s illegitimate 
daughter implored President Thiers, on her 
knees, to pardon her father, representing to 
him that transportation to New Caledonia, 
owing to her father’s enfeebled health, would 
be certain death to him. President Thiers 
shrugged his shoulders, and said that the law 
must take its course. 


The oldest newspaper in Germany 1s the 
Augsburger Postzeitung, now in its one hun- 
dred and eighty-sixth year. Next follows the 
Coblentz Gazette, the first number of which ap- 
peared on the 3d of January, 1722; and then 
the Vossische Zeitung, of Berlin, which recently 
celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth birth 
day. 


The famous statue of Arminius, the libera- 
tor of Germany, who defeated the Roman le- 
gions, under Varus, so terribly, will soon be 
completed, and erected on the spot where he 
achieved his victory. The work on this statue 
was commenced over forty years ago, but it 
was not completed for lack of funds. 


There is general discontent in the Liberal 
cantons of Switzerland in consequence of the 
rejection of the new constitution. This rejec- 
tion is generally attributed to the active efforts 
of the Jesuits, and there is now a movement 
on foot to expel the order of Loyola from all 
non-Catholic cantons. 


Gambetta must be very popular in France. 
Since his retirement from office he has received 
nearly one hundred valuable testimonials of 
public favor. The most expensive of these 
testimonials came from Alsace and Lorraine, 
where the republican leader is held in special 
esteem. 


Denmark is mourning the death of her 
greatest poet, Carsten Hauch, who expired re- 
cently at Rome, in his eighty-first year. His 
place in the Danish Parnassus will now be 
filled by Paludan Muller, author of the epic 
** Adam Homo.” 


This year’s exhibition of paintings in Paris 
contains only about three thousand numbers. 
The German painters formerly sent about two 
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thousand paintings to the exhibition, but they 
are now entirely unrepresented. 


Marshal Bazaine, it is said, firmly believes 
that his trial will result in his conviction, and 
that President Thiers will order him to be 
shot within twenty-four hours after his sen- 
tence has been pronounced. 


Bismarck’s new coat-of-arms will be a dou- 
ble trefoil, in a shield of silver, held by the 
two wild men of the Prussian escutcheon, who 
hold in their other hand the colors of Alsace 
and Lorraine. 


Carl Gutzkow has recently written a new 
novel, entitled “‘ Fritz Ellrodt,”” which the 
German critics praise very highly, and which 
they pronounce superior to his previous ro- 
mances. 


Marie Taglioni, Countess-dowager of Gil- 
bert-Voilsin, the celebrated danseuse, having 
been reduced to poverty by the recent war in 
France, is now giving dancing-lessons in Lon- 
don. 


The Paris Patrie has the exclusive news 
that Horace Greeley was elected President of 
the United States at Cincinnati, and that he 
will enter upon his office next November ! 


Mosenthal has thus far received sixty thou- 
sand florins for his last play, ‘‘ Madeleine Mo- 
rel.” It proves more popular than his previous 
tragedy, ‘“* Deborah” (‘* Leah’’). 


Rubinstein, the great pianist, is severely 
attacked by the musical critics for his last two 
operas. They say he is an excellent performer, 
but very poor composer. 


Since the street sale of newspapers has 
been permitted in Paris, the aggregate circula- 
tion of daily papers in that city has increased 
one hundred thousand. 


Contrary to the assertions of the monar- 
chist organs in France, the health of President 
Thiers is said to be better than at any time for 
the past twenty years. 


Nineteen Greek robbers and murderers 
were shipped to the United States from Corfu 
on the 24th of April, on board the Aga- 
memnon. 


The French papers assert that Metz has at 
present only a population of forty-two thou- 
sand inhabitants, besides the German gar- 
rison. 


Russia has an army of 1,173,819 men, which 
costs her annually $181,500,000; and Germany 
has 1,152,000 soldiers, costing her $90,375,000. 


Antonio Perfetti, the greatest copper-plate 
engraver of this century, died recently in his 
eightieth year, at Florence, his native city. 


One hundred and two thousand copies of 
Victor Hugo’s new work, “* L’ Année Terrible,”’ 
had been sold up to the first of May. 


The salary of the Prime-Minister of Greece 
is larger than that of the Prime-Ministers of 
Italy and Spain. 


The Cottas, of Stuttgart, have bought the 
copyright of Grillparzer’s works for twenty 
thousand florins. 


A full set of books, published in Germany 
in 1872, will be exhibited at the Vienna Expo- 
sition of 1873. 


Doré’s last work are illustrations of Rabe- 
lais’s “‘ Gargantua and Pantagruel.” 
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‘7 practical jokers in a Virginia town, 
who were left in charge of numerous ba- 
bies on a social occasion while the mammas 
enjoyed a dance, changed the clothes of the 
little darlings, and arrayed each one in strange 
habiliments. The on tly after an hour or 
so of devotion to Terpsichorean delights, took 
their baby vestments and the dear little forms 
therein contained, and retired to their respec- 
tive and once happy homes. On preparing the 
little ones for the crib, sexes had changed— 
girls were boys and boys girls—and, with one 
universal yell, the outraged maternals set out 
on a baby-hunt. At last account most all had 
succeeded in recovering the lost heirs; but the 
wags keep out of the way of those matrons as 
much as possible. 


The generally-received idea that Catholics 
are more active in church work than Protes- 
tants, seems to be a mistake, at least so far as 
New York is concerned. he Episcopalian 
calls attention to the fact that the Roman Cath- 
olic population being four hundred thousand, 
and the Protestant six hundred thousand, the 
former has but forty churches, while the latter 
has three hundred and eighty. The Protestants 
average, in round numbers, one church for 
every fifteen hundred people; the Catholics 
only one for every ten thousand. The fact 
must be taken into account, however, that the 
Catholics hold more frequent services, and 
thus secure greater accommodations with a 
~~ number of charches than Protestants 

0. 


According to the new census, the number 
of church organizations existing in the United 
States on June 1, 1870, was 72,451; the num- 
ber of church-edifices at the same time being 
63,074, with accommodations for 21,659,562 per- 
sons. The aggregate value of this property 
was $354,459,581. The statistics of church ac- 
commodations for the principal denominations 
are as follows: Baptist, regular, 3,997,116; 
Baptist, other, 369,019 ; ‘Roman Catholic, 1,- 
990,145; Congregational, 1,117,212; Episcopal, 
991,051; Lutheran, 997,332; Methodist, 6,- 
528,209; Presbyterian, regular, 2,198,900; 
Presbyterian, other, 499,344. 


The annual receipts of the Church of Eng- 
land are said to average the amount of £10,- 
154,152, of which £1,949,204 is from ancient 
endowments, and £2,251,051 from endowments 
acquired since the Reformation ; £5,445,298, is 
velantestiy contributed by its members or 
friends, and £508,599 is given by the state to 
aid in the education of the poor. 


A Chicago paper, the editor of which speaks 
by the card, says that ‘‘a man who has spent 
his whole time laboriously solving Chinese 

uzzles, by the time he reaches middle age, can 
be set down in the streets of Boston with a 
reasonable expectation that he may be able to 
walk three blocks without going crazy or dying 
of despair.”’ 


Tennyson’s engagement with Strahan & 
Co. has been a most profitable one for his pub- 
lishers, about eighty thousand copies of ‘* The 
Holy Grail’? alone having been sold. Mr. 
Tennyson is reported to have been much pros- 
trated by the death of his friend, and the god- 


father of his children, Professor Maurice. 


“Prisoner,” said Squire Jones, in award- 
ing judgment, “ it is a maxim of the law that 
it is better to err on the side of mercy. The 
court has made up her mind which side she 
will err on, and nothing remains but to err on 
that side.” 


A school-boy, fifteen years old, in Clear- 
field, Pennsylvania, stands six feet two inches 
in his stocking-feet, and is still growing. 


The new Academy of Fine Arts on Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, will cost three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 


What sort of ascent is a descent?—A trip 
up, for it brings you down. 

Many young men are so improvident that 
they cannot keep any thing but late hours. 


Never take any risks. The insurance com- 
panies will be glad to do that for you. 
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Contemporary Portraits. 


Don Carlos and Marshal Serrano. 


XCEPT among the clergy, the Carlists 
have few partisans jn the southern cities 
of Spain, and, even among the priests, few 
have followed their northern brethren in tak- 
ing up arms and leading bands. The Carlist 
ranks include the most devout and sincerely 
religious Roman Catholics in Spain, and their 
devotion to the cause is for the most part as 
genuine and unselfish as that of the High- 
landers in the last century to the person of 
‘Bonnie Prince Charlie.” The republican 
ranks, on the other hand, include the most 
earnest, Bible-reading Spanish Protestants. 
The clergy, however, are in some measure ac- 
tuated by interested motives, as many of them 
have for the last two years received no pay 
from the state, because they have stoutly re- 
fused to swear allegiance to the constitution. 
Among the laity, some are Oarlists, because 
they dislike a foreign king; some because they 
fear that the present government, if not over- 
thrown at once, will speedily be supplanted by 
a republic ; some because they allege that the 
Carlist candidates were unfairly treated at the 
recent elections. 

Charles IV., who abdicated at Bayonne in 
1808, and afterward died at Rome, left three 
sons—Ferdinand, the father of Queen Isabella, 
Carlos, the pretender of 1834-40, and Fran- 
cisco de Paula, the father of Isabella’s hus- 
band. On the death of Ferdinand, Carlos 
claimed the throne in virtue of the Salic Law, 
and hence the war which was terminated by 
the Convention of Bergara. The pretender, 
Charles V., refused to accept the convention ; 
but he was compelled to seek refuge in France, 
where he died some years after, and his eldest 
son was recognized by his partisans as Charles 
VI. The count died childless, and was suc- 
ceeded in his rights by his brother, Don Juan. 
In 1868 Don Juan abdicated in favor of his 
son, the Duke of Madrid, styled, therefore, by 
his adherents Charles VII. The duke is mar- 
ried to the daughter of the Duchess of Parma, 
and niece to the Count de Chambord. She is 
of fair complexion and rather low of stature, 
with gentle, unaffected manners. The prince’s 
features are of the true Spanish-Bourbon type, 
but, unlike his father and grandfather, his 
complexion is dark. He is of the middle size 
and well formed, rather grave in manner, and 
perfectly courteous. He speaks a little Eng- 
lish, good French, and Spanish perfectly. 

Franotsco Serrano, Duke de la Torre, an 
eminent soldier and statesman, was for long a 
powerful supporter of the throne and dynasty 
of Isabella II. His opinions began to change 
about 1850, and in 1854 he was exiled for his 
share in the outbreak at Saragossa. The revo- 
lution which followed caused him to return to 
Spain, and he was sent as ambassador to 
France. His liberal opinions, however, were 
strengthened by the court abuses, and in 1868 
he became an object of suspicion, and was ex- 
iled to the Canary Islands. Returning almost 
immediately, he joined Prim, Topete, and 
others, in causing the army and navy to rise 
against the queen and deprive her of her power. 
Having defeated the royalists at the battle of 
Alcolea, he became chief of the provisional 
government, and subsequently regent of the 
kingdom until Amadeus had accepted the va- 
’ He was created a duke and gran- 
dee of Spain for his services at San Domingo 
in the suppression of the insurrection of 1862. 
The marshal was born about the end of the 
last century. 
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F R ATT’S ASTR A A OIL has now the established reputrtion 
of being in every respect the safest, purest, and best Illuminating Oil in ge 


use. From millions of gallons sold, no accidents have ever occurred. 


Oil House of CHAS, PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Appletons’ Library of American Fictio. 


»"» Appletons’ Library of American Fiction consists of select novels by American 
authors, published in neat octavo volumes, for popular cirenlation, and usually ac 
companied with illustrations. 


1. VALERIE AYLMER. 8vo. Price, paper, $1; cloth, $1.50. 
2. THE LADY OF THE ICE, By James De Mitte. With 


Illustrations. 8vo. Price, paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


3. MORTON HOUSE. By the author of ‘Valerie Aylmer.” 


With Illustrations. 8vo. Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


4. RIGHTED AT LAST. A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
5. MABEL LEE. By the author of “‘ Morton House.” With 


Illustrations. 8vo. Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
6. DOCTOR VANDYKE. By J. Esten Cooke. (Jn press.) 
7. EBB-TIDE. By the author of ‘‘ Valerie Aylmer,” etc. (# press.) 
D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
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